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by David E. Taylor 


Wis if you asked people what they really thought 
about GW? If you asked them to name the univer- 
sity’s strengths—and weaknesses? And then you com- 
pared that with how other private schools judged them- 
selves. What would the results show? 

Call it pride, respect or positive opinion, GW holds it- 
self in high esteem, according to a recent survey and doc- 
toral dissertation by a GW School of Education and Hu- 
man Development EdD candidate, Michael Gross. In his 
Survey of university opinion which sought responses in 11 
categories of how universities typically assess themselves, 
Gross found that GW scored higher in eight categories, 
lower in two, and no difference in one when compared 
with 27 other private schools that had used this assessment 
technique. 

In March 1982, when people all over campus were ask- 
ing questions about GW’s image—how the university ap- 
peared in the press, to the local community and to other 
Outside observers, Gross was busy licking stamps and 
Stuffing envelopes containing questionnaires going to five 
different constituent groups and asking their impressions 
of the university’s strong and weak points. While anyone 
can form an image of GW based on opinion and percep- 
tion, true or not, Gross wanted to know GW’s opinions 
and perceptions—of itself. Collectively, what image 
would arise from these opinions? 

Currently the assistant director of residential life at 
American University and a former resident director of 
GW’s Thurston and Mitchell Halls, Gross began working 
on his EdD in 1977. With an AB from Bucknell, Gross 
completed his MA in education at GW in 1975, then went 
to the Rochester Institute of Technology as area coor- 
dinator for the residence hall system. On completing his 
EdD course work in early 1982, Gross faced his final 
hurdle—a dissertation. 
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“I have an interest in how institutions evaluate them- 
selves and how they plan for change,’’ Gross explained. 
Based on his first-hand knowledge of university settings, 
he wondered: What does GW think about itself? Accord- 
ing to GW’s major constituent groups, what are the uni- 
versity’s strong and weak points and how does this com- 
pare with how other schools rate their strengths and weak- 
nesses? Do these opinions reflect whether word is getting 
out about GW’s goals and accomplishments? 

After browsing through self-studies done by other 
schools, Gross discovered that at least 27 private univer- 
sities across the country had critiqued themselves by 
using the Institutional Functioning Inventory—a ques- 
tionnaire from the Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, N.J. Those schools included Bucknell University, 
Fairleigh Dickinson, Furman, Georgetown, St. John’s 
(N.Y.), Valparaiso, Yeshiva, the University of San Fran- 
cisco and the University of Redlands, among others. 

“ĮI wanted to pinpoint perceptions among various GW 
groups,’’ Gross explained. “‘In trying to assess where GW 
is and where we might be going, an initial yet essential part 


is in contacting these groups to find out what they think 
about GW. Does everyone have the same perceptions? If 
not, there may be something gained by discussing the rea- 
sons for the difference. One explanation for any differ- 
ences might be a lack of information on one group’s part; 
another might be a basic disagreement regarding univer- 
sity commitments and priorities.” 

Gross chose to send questionnaires to five groups— 
faculty, administrators, students, alumni, and the Board 
of Trustees. His design had a twist from those self- 
assessments done by other schools, in that Gross chose to 
include alumni. The faculty, students and alumni were 
chosen by random sampling; surveys also were sent to all 
those administrators listed on GW’s organization chart 
and to all trustees. 

To limit his study to a manageable size, Gross did not 
include GW’s law and medical schools in his assessment; 
he suggests that because of their unique programs, a sep- 
arate study might look at each school. 

The questionnaire sought responses in 11 categories on 
which universities are typically judged. It asked each re- 
spondent to rate GW’s: intellectual-aesthetic extracur- 
riculum; academic and personal freedom; human diversi- 
ty; concern for improving society; concern for undergrad- 
uate learning; democratic governance; ability to meet 
local needs; self-study and planning; concern for ad- 
vancing knowledge (graduate education); concern for 
innovation; and institutional esprit. (See accompanying 
article for a more complete description). The question- 
naire contained 132 questions, with 12 questions in each 
category. 

By September 1982, the completed questionnaires were 
returned and showed an overall response rate of 53 per- 
cent. No group’s response rate was less than 50 percent. 
Totaled, the responses included 108 faculty, 45 admini- 
strators, 143 students, 134 alumni and 23 trustees. 
Continued on page 10 


Patricia Roberts Harris to Join 


GW Law Faculty 


Patricia Roberts Harris, former cabinet official 
and the only woman to have headed three feder- 
al departments, will join the faculty of The 
George Washington University National Law 
Center in fall 1983. Harris was graduated from 
the GW National Law Center at the head of her 
class in 1960, receiving her JD with honors. 

“She is truly one of the most distinguished 
graduates of the school and one of the most dis- 
tinguished women in public life,” said National 
Law Center Dean Jerome A. Barron in announc- 
ing the appointment. ‘‘She brings great under- 
standing of government, as well as experience in 
it, to the teaching of public law. She will be an 
excellent model for law students of what a law- 
yer can do to make a better society.” 

Harris, who will be teaching in the public law 
and Constitutional law fields, served as secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development from 1977 
to 1979, and was secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare from August 1979 to May 1980. 
When a separate Department of Education was 
formed in May 1980, she became secretary of the 
Department of Health and Human Services, re- 
maining in that post until January 1981. 

Harris’ government service began in 1960, 
when she joined the Department of Justice as a 
trial attorney following her admission to the 
District of Columbia bar. She returned to 
Howard University—where she had earned her 
BA summa cum laude—in 1961 as dean of stu- 
dents and lecturer in law. Subsequently she be- 
came associate professor, professor and dean of 
the law school at Howard. She returned to gov- 
ernment in 1965 when she was appointed U.S. 
ambassador to Luxembourg; she also served as 
an alternate delegate to the 21st and 22nd Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the United Nations. 


Harris was a partner with the Washington and 
New York law firm of Fried, Frank, Harris, 
Shriver and Kampelman from 1970 to 1977. She 
has served as a director of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Scott Paper Co. and IBM, and she is a 
trustee of the 20th Century Fund. A member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and the Order of the Coif, Harris 
received an Alumni Achievement Award from 
GW in 1965. She was the first black woman to 
hold a cabinet post or to be a U.S. ambassador. 

“We are delighted that the Honorable Patri- 
cia Roberts Harris has chosen to join our fac- 
ulty,’’ President’ Elliott commented. ‘‘She 
returns to the campus where she earned honors 
as a brilliant student and now will bring unusual 
experience from the legal profession and public 
service for the benefit of the entire institution.” 


Barry Jagoda Named Director of 


News and Public Affairs 


Barry Jagoda, an award-winning journalist who 
served for three years as media advisor to Presi- 
dent Carter, has been appointed director of news 
and public affairs for The George Washington 
University. Jagoda, who assumed the new post 
on March 14, came to the university from the 
presidency of American Information Exchange, 
a Washington media firm. The selection of 
Jagoda filled the vacancy created in January by 
the resignation of Fran Marsh as public relations 
director. 

The newly named Office of News and Public 
Affairs replaces the Office of Public Relations 
but will continue to produce publications and 
perform many other functions associated with 
the former office, including news dissemination 
and media liaison as well as community and uni- 
versity relations. 

The goal of these activities, according to 
Jagoda, is to communicate ‘‘the GW story” ef- 
fectively and directly—to the public, alumni and 
the university community. ‘‘We want to foster a 
good recognition of the reality of the institution; 
the deepest public perception comes from objec- 
tive reality,” Jagoda says. ‘‘Our office will focus 
on the substance of what is going on at GW, on 
the good work that takes place here.” 

A 1966 graduate of the University of Texas, 
Jagoda also earned an MS in journalism from 
Columbia University. He was a writer and editor 
with NBC News in New York and Washington, a 
senior producer with CBS News in New York, 
and a contributing editor to the widely respected 
regional publication, Texas Monthly magazine. 
With CBS News, Jagoda won an Emmy award 
as producer of his network’s 1974 Watergate 
coverage. 

His association with Jimmy Carter began in 
the 1976 presidential campaign, when, among 
other media responsibilities, Jagoda served as 
television advisor and principal Carter represen- 
tative in arranging the Carter-Ford debates. He 
then joined the White House staff as special ad- 
visor to the president on media and public af- 
fairs. In that capacity he coordinated radio and 
television relations and directed communica- 


tions and information policy. He also served 
as White House liaison to several government 
agencies. 

Jagoda’s journalistic commitment to present- 
ing substance and reality is one he apparently 
carried with him into the competitive arena of 
presidential politics. In a July 1977 interview 
with Parade magazine, Jagoda told Lloyd 
Shearer: ‘‘It’s not my function to have TV 
enhance Jimmy Carter or improve his image or 
to provide him with any additional charisma. My 
job is to mold TV ... so that it doesn’t change 
him from the naturally credible and down-to- 
earth man he is.” 

Jagoda’s appointment was announced by 
President Elliott, who commented that ‘‘Barry 
Jagoda’s extensive experience in a career of more 
than 15 years in news gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information in all forms of mass media 
shquld be extremely valuable to the university.” 
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McGovern Airs Views on “New Right” 


At Rice Symposium Banquet 


; 


A ‘formidable new religious-political coalition 
has altered the character of American politics,” 
according to former Sen. George S. McGovern, 
1972 Democratic presidential nominee who cur- 
rently is chairman of Americans for Common 
Sense, a public interest group organized to coun- 
ter pressures from single-issue organizations in 
American politics. McGovern’s remarks came as 
part of his banquet address at the conclusion of 
the March 25 symposium, ‘‘Voluntary Associa- 
tions in a Free Society,” a day-long event com- 
memorating the bicentennial of the birth of 
Luther Rice, one of the founders of The George 
Washington University. 

McGovern expressed concern at the entry of 
media-based evangelists into the political arena, 
in disregard of the nation’s traditional separa- 
tion between church and state. Tracing the his- 
tory of religious broadcasters on television, he 
asserted that while in the 1950s and 1960s most 
of these were Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
clergy using free public service air time, by 
the 1970s a whole new generation of preachers 
began buying up Sunday morning TV time, 
‘‘pushing the old-fashioned religious programs 
off the air and making television evangelism a 
big business.’’ He estimated current annual ex- 
penditures of television ministries at about $600 
million. 

The former senator pointed to the 1979 for- 
mation of the Moral Majority as the point of 
**formalization of the alliance between the reli- 
gious fundamentalists and the right-wing politi- 
cal groups.” According to McGovern, Moral 
Majority Leader Jerry Falwell then ‘‘set up a 
series of state organizations to advance the or- 
ganization’s political objectives.” 

McGovern is not sure how significant a role 
evangelists played in influencing the outcome of 
the 1980 elections, nor would he predict how far 
the movement would go or how long it would 
last. While he believes that eventually it will run 
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its course, he described himself as ‘not content 
to let the forces of history dispose of the New 
Right.” Rather, he appealed for rationality— 
and action. ‘‘The highly sophisticated tech- 
niques [now used by the New Right] can as well 
be employed by more enlightened political forces 
for more rational and humane causes. Rational- 
ism is perhaps harder to package and harder to 
popularize than rousing, quasi-religious emo- 
tionalism. Rationalism appeals to people’s 
minds rather than to their passions, and that is 
both its handicap and its promise. The handicap 
is that it is more difficult to sell. The promise is 
that, in terms of humane needs, it is a much 
superior product.” 

Earlier, the symposium featured presentations 
of papers on historical and contemporary issues 
in areas involving religious liberty, private 
education, voluntary religion, pluralism and the 
law in matters of church and state. A number of 
outside scholars as well as members of the uni- 
versity faculty participated in the day’s program. 

Held in GW’s Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, the 
symposium was cosponsored by The George 
Washington University, The Dilthey Society of 
the university and the Luther Rice Bicentennial 
Committee of the D.C. Baptist Convention. 
Rice, pre-eminent among the founders of Co- 
lumbian College (now The George Washington 
University), is also remembered for his impact 
on American life as a leader of voluntary as- 
sociations committed to the evangelical cause. 
When the nonsectarian Columbian College was 
chartered in 1821, Luther Rice was its first 
treasurer, its major agent in the first critical 
years, and a fierce fighter in the struggle of the 
founders to maintain and control the school. 
The institution’s survival of severe financial 
problems in its early years is credited largely to 
Rice’s efforts (see GWTimes, March/April 
1983). 


“With a Little Help from Our Friends” 


Hanh Huynh, senior clerk in the Gelman 
Library, affixes nameplates to books in The 
Gelman Library as part of GW’s Friend to 
Friend campaign. The campaign afforded alum- 
ni and friends of the university the option of 
designating their annual fund contribution for 
the dedication in their name of a book in one of 
the university’s three libraries: The Gelman 
Library, the Medical School’s Himmelfarb Li- 
brary, or the Law School’s Burns Library. The 
university librarian maintains a list of all books 
dedicated so that the contributors to this can- 
paign can easily locate books dedicated to them 
when they visit campus. More than 1,100 books 
have been dedicated as a result of the Friend to 
Friend effort. 
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John Russell Mason Library Book 


Fund Established 


The George Washington University has received 
a bequest in the amount of $222,000 from the 
estate of the late John Russell Mason, GW 
librarian and curator of art emeritus who died in 
1981. Mason’s will provided that the bequest be 
used to establish a permanent endowment fund 
for the purchase of books for the university 
library. 

University Librarian James B. Alsip stated 
that the income from the endowment will be 
used primarily to buy material for the Special 
Collections Division, in recognition of Mason’s 
love of the fine arts. Alsip also said that a 
bookplate, bearing Mason’s name and his fami- 
ly’s coat of arms, will be created. 

Mason received both his BA (1923) and MA 
(1925) from GW. His degree in library science 
was from Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Science. He began his library work at GW 
in 1920 as a student assistant and continued in 
the library in several capacities until 1933, when 
he was appointed librarian, a position he oc- 
cupied until 1965. In 1944, while continuing his 
responsibilities as librarian, he was named cura- 
tor of art. In 1965, he was made librarian and 
curator of art emeritus. 

Through his work as curator of art, the uni- 
versity’s art holdings were enlarged in number 
and value. He presented 176 exhibitions of art 
during his tenure. 

Mason received an Alumni Achievement 
Award from the university in 1951, and in 1974 
the John Russell Mason Room in the library was 


dedicated. He was a member of numerous li- 
brary associations and served twice as president 
of the District of Columbia Library Association. 

An accomplished musician, Mason also served 
as unofficial organist for the university for a 
number of years. 

“We remember fondly the many contribu- 
tions of John Russell Mason during a lifetime of 
devoted service to The George Washington Uni- 
versity as organist, librarian, curator and, in his 
later years, as a university neighbor,” President 
Elliott commented. 


GW News Briefs 


Marijuana Users Turning Off? 

For the first time in more than a decade, mari- 
juana and other recreational drug use among 
America’s young has dropped, according to a 
survey by The George Washington University 
and Response Analysis Corporation. Earlier sur- 
veys in this series showed that, between 1971 and 
1979, those 12 to 17 years of age who used mari- 
juana in the month before the survey climbed 
from 6 percent to 17 percent. By 1982, this figure 
had dropped to 11.5 percent. Along with the 
decline in marijuana use, there have been com- 
parable declines in alcohol and cigarette use; and 
among young adults aged 18 to 25, other recrea- 
tional drugs such as cocaine and LSD have also 
decreased in popularity. The nationwide survey 
included adults of all ages and youths aged 12 to 
17; the survey is part of an on-going effort spon- 
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sored by the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
of the Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices. More than 5,000 randomly selected indi- 
viduals were interviewed, with results similar to 
those reported in February by the University of 
Michigan. Drug use in the 26 to 34-year-old 
group was slightly higher in the 1982 survey than 
in earlier years, however. GW sociology Profes- 
sor Ira Cisin, director of the GW surveys, at- 
tributes this to what he calls ‘‘cohort creep.” He 
explains, ‘‘The flower children of the ’60s are 
now approaching middle age, and they are bring- 
ing with them the residue of habits formed in 
earlier years.” And Cisin cautions against overly 
optimistic reading of the results. ‘‘We do not 
know,” he says, ‘‘whether the downturn in 
marijuana use reflects a temporary economic 
slump or a continuing shift to more conservative 
behavior. Moreover, new data have made us 
aware of potentially serious aspects of marijuana 
use, such as how frequently marijuana users 
combine alcohol with marijuana, or how many 
young persons have passed through phases of 
daily marijuana use. For these reasons, com- 
placency would be exactly the wrong response to 
the latest findings. Certainly, there is no basis for 
reducing our prevention efforts.” 


Women at Sea 

The maritime lore that suggests that sailors 
traditionally believed it to be bad luck to have 
women aboard ships is really just a myth, ac- 
cording to GW history professor Linda Grant 
De Pauw. In her newest book, Seafaring Wom- 
en, De Pauw points out that ‘‘Women have gone 
to sea since Noah took his wife and daughters-in- 
law with him on the ark, and no one ever feared 
their presence could sink a ship.” De Pauw’s re- 
search revealed that women have been pirates, 
whalers, merchants and warriors at sea, in addi- 
tion to serving in the more stereotypical roles of 
wife, cook and nurse. De Pauw began the re- 
search after Admiral Elmo Zumwalt decided in 
1972 that it might soon be time for women to 
serve on U.S. Navy ships and ‘‘there seemed to 
be an attitude that women going to sea was a new 
phenomenon.” Using personal journals, ships’ 
logs and letters, she found ample material sug- 
gesting that women, too, have a maritime tradi- 
tion. “True, seafaring women were a minority 
among both women and seafarers. But they were 
real people—and not creatures of fantasy,” De 
Pauw says. ‘‘Their history is a badly neglected 


View from the Top 


On March 23 Matt Dobson sat in a seat few have 
occupied. The location was the eighth floor of 
Rice Hall, the chair was Lloyd Elliott’s. For the 
sum of $51, Dobson had bought a dream that 
would have done Water Mitty proud. 

Ordinarily, it should be noted, President El- 
liott’s chair is not for sale. Dobson’s odyssey in- 
to the upper echelons of university administra- 
tion came about as a result of GW’s annual auc- 
tion, Martha’s Marathon, in which a wide varie- 
ty of prizes and services are auctioned off for 
the benefit of housing scholarships. One of the 
prizes in this February’s auction, which was 
sponsored by the Residence Halls Association, 
was the opportunity to be GW “‘president for a 
day.” Dobson, a sophomore from Watchung, 
N.J., had set a $50 limit on his bidding, but when 
the competition reached $50, he decided to give 
it one last try—and won! 

Dobson’s day as ‘‘president’’ began promptly 
at 8:30 a.m., when President Elliott ushered him 
to the chair on the president’s side of the desk. 
Throughout the day, Elliott was an observer as 
Dobson fielded phone calls and chaired meet- 
ings. The day’s agenda also included lunch at the 
prestigious Cosmos Club. The luncheon was an- 
other Martha’s Marathon prize, purchased by 
Dobson’s friend Chuck Pollack, who invited 
two other friends to join ‘‘the presidents.” 
According to Dobson, lunch was ‘‘fantastic,”’ 
marked by conversation that was animated and 
wide ranging. ‘‘It was all very natural, Dr. Elliott 
is a very friendly, open person,’’ Dobson said. 

More meetings followed in the afternoon, and 
finally Dobson topped off his day with a late 
afternoon game of raquetball with Pollack and 
President Elliott—a game described by Dobson 
as ‘‘cut-throat, two against one, rotating; no- 
body kept score, but we really had a lot of fun.” 

Matt Dobson didn’t come to GW to be pres- 
ident—even for a day. He chose GW, he says, 
because of its location and its outstanding pro- 
gram in international affairs. Active this year 
in student government activities, Dobson co- 
authored the GW Student Association’s alter- 


Greg Barker, GW Hatchet 
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native budget proposal which ultimately was ac- 
cepted by the university Budget Committee and 
approved by the Board of Trustees. He is con- 
cerned about student apathy on campus, al- 
though he recognizes that “‘It’s tough to create a 
community on a campus where it seems like 
100,000 cars run through every day.” 

Was Dobson’s day worth $51? Dobson laughs, 
“It was well worth that—and more. The day was 
a complete education ... a real opportunity to 
find out how the university is run at the very 
top.” Dobson also feels gratified by the con- 
sideration given by university officials to the 
opinions he voiced. And he ended the day with 
even more respect for the president than he’d 
had earlier. ‘‘Dr. Elliott’s approach to his job is 
just great,” Dobson commented. ‘‘No issue that 
affects the university is unimportant, or too 
small for him to care about.” 

The final question is obvious: someday, 
would Matt Dobson like to be a university presi- 
dent? “What a question!’ But he considered it, 
and spoke of the broad range of issues to be dealt 
with daily, and a university president’s impact 
on the lives of thousands of people. ‘‘It’s not ex- 
actly the kind of job you have as a career goal,” 
Dobson concluded, ‘‘but ...”” 

One could say Matt Dobson’s feelings about 
the entire experience are very positive. 
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part of our maritime heritage.” De Pauw’s book 
set the record straight and won critical acclaim— 
including an American Book Award nomina- 
tion. (Through special arrangement, the Wom- 
ens Athletic Department has copies of the book 
available for sale at a reduced price, with the 
proceeds to benefit the department’s scholarship 


fund.) 


Is America Looking for ‘Super Papa’’? 

The criticisms sound familiar: ‘‘ Jimmy Carter 
lacked clarity, became bogged down in details 
and lost in lofty principles; Gerald Ford was a 
congressman who made it to the White House by 
ahistorical fluke; Richard Nixon displayed petti- 
ness and vindictiveness; he abused his presiden- 
tial power.” As America’s craving for strong 
leadership has grown, so has its disappointment 
with its leaders. What’s wrong? ‘‘It has all the 
markings of an avoidance syndrome,” says GW 
University Professor Amitai Etzioni, author of 
An Immodest Agenda. Americans avoid facing 
the true source of national problems and instead 
look to the presidential ‘‘Super Papa” to remedy 
national needs, according to Etzioni. When the 
president falls short, we burn him at the stake of 
public criticism and wait for the next leader to 
walk into the White House and clean up the 
mess. As one president after another fails to 
measure up, the nation’s disillusionment grows 
—along with our unrealistic expectations of the 
next leader. And, Etzioni says, if we can’t get a 
true leader, then we want one who looks, talks 
and acts like a real leader. But we should realize, 
he says, that ‘‘leaders arise when the followers 
are ready.” 


“What Hath God Wrought?’’: Update 
“Throughout the ages, men and women have 
sought ways to increase the speed, reliability and 
volume of information that could be economic- 
ally processed and transmitted ... What is com- 
monplace today would have been impossible a 


decade ago, and incomprehensible a century 
ago.” Thus Joseph V. Charyk, president and 
chief executive officer of the Communications 
Satellite Corp., summarized the ‘‘information 
revolution” that has culminated in the designa- 
tion of 1983 as World Communications Year by 
President Reagan and the United Nations. 
Charyk’s lecture on ‘Information and Telecom- 
munications and the Future of Private Educa- 
tion,” part of a series of lectures on private 
enterprise education sponsored by the GW 
School of Education and Human Development 
and made possible through a grant from the Dr. 
Scholl Foundation and the Association of 
Private Enterprise Education, attracted an au- 
dience of some 200 to GW’s Marvin Center on 
March 16. Among the changes anticipated in our 
lives, Charyk said that within a few years mil- 
lions of Americans will be receiving television 
programming at home directly from satellites, 
bypassing local TV stations. He also foresees in- 
creased use of robotics and remote control, 
greatly increased use of computers to increase ef- 
ficiency in inter-office communications and elec- 
tronic libraries. 


Solar Life? 

A new and controversial hypothesis concern- 
ing the possible existence of life on the Sun was 
presented on March 24 at GW. Sponsored by the 
campus chapter of Students for the Exploration 
and Development of Space, the seminar featured 
Ali F. AbuTaha’s presentation of his theory that 
conditions can exist on the Sun that are similar to 
those which existed on Earth and led to the de- 
velopment, evolution and maintenance of ter- 
restrial life. AbuTaha, BS °72 is vice president 
for the Telecommunication Division of Aegis, 
Inc. in Washington. SEDS also has announced 
that GW will host its second annual international 
convention this July. In addition to students, a 
number of luminaries in the field of space devel- 
opment are expected to attend. 
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THE ROOKIES! 


With Atlantic 10 Conference Rookies-of-the-Year in both 
women’s and men’s basketball, GW fans can take pride in the season 
past and look forward hopefully to the years ahead. 


Kelly Ballentine 


by Cass Vogt 


For Kelly Ballentine, it was a season to re- 
member. The freshman guard-forward for the 
GW women’s basketball team earned the respect 
of the fans and received numerous accolades for 
her record-breaking year. To name a few, Bal- 
lentine has been named Atlantic 10 Conference 
co-rookie of the year (along with Michele 
Washington of Rhode Island); member of the 
all-conference second team; and a Women’s 
Varsity Sports magazine first team freshman All- 
American. In addition, she amassed 566 points 
this season, breaking the GW single season scor- 
ing record. 

A five-foot-10 dynamo from Annandale, Va., 
Ballentine exudes enthusiasm for basketball, 
which is complemented by an abundance of de- 
termination and a highly competitive spirit. Her 
success this year does not come as a complete 
surprise: ‘‘I expected some of what I got. 
I made goals on paper at the beginning of the 
year, and I guess I didn’t make them as high as | 
should have because | gained all but one.” The 
results of her goal-setting include averaging 21.8 
points per game, 43 percent field-goal shooting, 
79.5 percent free-throw shooting, Atlantic 10 
freshman all-conference team and second lead- 
ing freshman scorer in the country. 

Ballentine’s strong desire to be best comes, in 
part, from the constant support of her sports- 
minded family. Her parents are avid golf and 
tennis players. Early exposure to basketball took 
place on a suburban blacktop driveway; she 
played with her brother, while their father 
coached from the sidelines. Ballentine says, ‘‘! 
owe a lot to my father, who taught me the cor- 
rect technique—‘how to shoot like a boy.’’’ She 
adds, ‘‘I’ve always played with guys and better 
players—it’s helped me play a better game.” 

In seventh grade, finding herself limited by the 
confines of the blacktop driveway, Ballentine 
joined the Turnpike Youth League in Annan- 
dale. Unwilling to put the ball down, she also at- 
tended summer basketball camp where she met 
her idol (and now friend), Ginger Rouse, one of 
the coaches there. Ballentine speaks of Rouse 
with great enthusiasm and admiration: ‘‘Ginger 
was the first woman athlete from the D.C. area 
to break all kinds of records at N.C. State; she 
was a Wade Trophy candidate, and All-Ameri- 
can.” Rouse emphasized correct technique and, 
Ballentine further explains, ‘‘I would like to be 
the quality player, shooter, and person that 


Ginger is.” 

Ballentine doesn’t like to be referred to as a 
**star,’’ but confidently admits to being ‘ta dom- 
inant player in high school ball.” At Annandale 
High School, she was a four-year starter; second 
leading scorer in the DC area during her senior 
year, with a 24.4 average; 1982 Capital Classic 
all-star participant; and three-year member of 
the all-district team. 

With that kind of high school career, it’s no 
wonder Kelly Ballentine was heavily recruited by 
many schools in the East. She chose GW for its 
impressive academic program and proximity to 
home (although her family recently moved to 
Tampa, Fla.). GW women’s basketball coach, 
Denise Fiore, recognized that ‘‘Kelly’s one of the 
outstanding players in the area and an excellent 
shooter.” The University of Maryland, Rutgers, 
and James Madison, to name a few, are much 
the poorer for Ballentine’s choice of GW. 

At the beginning of the year, she was enrolled 
in the pre-med program, considering a career in 
scientific research. Shortly after the first se- 
mester was under way, Ballentine realized that 
“Most students wanted to be doctors—they 
studied from four to six hours a night, while 
I played basketball from four to six hours a 
night.” As a result, she had a hard time juggling 
a rigorous class schedule with her extensive bas- 
ketball training. She soon had to consider aca- 
demic alternatives. Basketball is her life’s pas- 
sion, and for now it clearly comes first. 

Since she may be interested in becoming a 
women’s basketball trainer at some point in the 
future, Ballentine is now considering majoring 
in a science such as biology or physiology. This 
knowledge, combined with her devotion to bas- 
ketball, could qualify her for such a position. 
Another of her options is to work on the Depart- 
ment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies’ 
sports and exercise degree, which could lead to 
an athletic training certificate. 

For Ballentine, basketball and career go hand- 
in-hand. She doesn’t want to pin herself down 
concerning the distant future—why should she? 
She says, ‘‘It all depends on how I excel in bas- 
ketball ... basketball has been my life. 1 have a 
lot to give to the game of basketball as a player, 
trainer, and/or coach. I couldn’t imagine stop- 
ping sports after college and go hit a job.” 

Forever goal-oriented, she speaks candidly as 
she details the near future. Her goals for the next 
three years at GW include making the all-confer- 
ence first team, and being named player of the 
year. In addition, this summer she will attend the 
National Sport Festival in Colorado, the Olym- 
pic training site for women’s basketball. She 
made the finals last year, and hopes to make the 
East team that would go to the Olympics. She 
says, ‘‘Of course, the ultimate goal of anyone 
who plays women’s basketball is to play in the 
Olympics.” 

In spite of Ballentine’s outstanding individual 
effort, the GW women were able to post only a 
mediocre 9-17 record this season. Thus, another 
of her goals is to contribute to greater team suc- 
cess in the years ahead. A good recruiting year, 
particularly the addition of taller players, could 
increase the competitiveness of this hard-work- 
ing GW team. 

Leaving no basketball unturned, Kelly Ballen- 
tine has the momentum to shoot her way to the 
top. She says, ‘‘The sky is the limit” Coach 
Fiore agrees: ‘‘She is one of the purest shooters 
I have ever seen, an excellent ball handler, and a 
leader. | look for Kelly to be an All-American 
for years to come.”’ 


Cass Vogt, CCE W ’82, works in GW’s Graphics 
and Printing Department. 


Troy Webster 


by Mary Ann Grams 


Troy Webster isn’t your ordinary freshman bas- 
ketball player. 

In fact, in his rookie season, Webster led the 
George Washington Colonials in scoring with 
an average of 17.15 points per game in 27 of the 
team’s 29 games. He was named the Atlantic 10 
Conference Rookie-of-the-Year, the second 
consecutive year that the honor has been be- 
stowed on a GW freshman. 

“I was really surprised because there was a lot 
of pressure on me since [sophomore teammate] 
Mike Brown had gotten it last year,” said Web- 
ster on receiving the award. ‘‘I was hoping that it 
was going to go my way, and it was a great feel- 
ing because I never believed that this could hap- 
pen in my first year.” 

GW Head Coach Gerry Gimelstob was ex- 
tremely pleased with Webster’s performance this 
season. 

“Everybody has to be very happy with Troy’s 
freshman year. One of the hardest things in 
sports, as well as in life, is to live up to people’s 
expectations and handle the pressure that goes 
along with that,” Gimelstob explains. ‘‘Troy 
was highly-recruited and well-known, and he 
lived up to those expectations and did an out- 
standing job of representing the university on 
and off the court. The faculty, staff, alumni 
and students should be very proud of his ac- 
complishments.”’ 

Webster is a native of Newark, N.J., where he 
played with GW teammate Mike Brown at Clif- 
ford Scott High School. At Clifford Scott during 
his junior and senior years, he was named first 
team All-State with a career total of 1,970 
points. In his senior year, he averaged 29.4 
points per game to lead his team to the State 
Group II championship. Before coming to GW, 
Troy received All-American honors from Bas- 
ketball Weekly and Street and Smith magazine. 

With his freshman season over, Webster 
seems quite happy at GW, and he has decided to 
major in criminal justice. 

“When I first came here, I was surprised at 
how many people came up and talked to me and 
were so friendly,” Webster comments. ‘‘I’m 
very pleased with the academics. If I had to do it 


all over again, | wouldn’t pick another school— 
I'd be here at GW.” 

Webster is hopeful of improving on this year’s 
14-15 season record. 

“I’m really looking forward to next year. I 
accomplished a lot this year, but I think that I 
could have done a lot better—there were a cou- 
ple of mistakes that I shouldn’t have made,” ad- 
mits Webster. ‘‘I think that the team realizes 
what we need to work on, and we’re going to 
have a better year. Starting and playing a lot of 
our games with one sophomore and four fresh- 
men, we lost some close games; I think that some 
of that was due to a lack of maturity and losing 
our composure.” 

Gimelstob expects Webster’s consistent play 
to continue next year. ‘‘We’ll also be looking for 
even greater leadership from Troy and hoping 
he’ll raise his general level of play even higher,” 
Gimelstob says. 

Other than his high field goal average, Web- 
ster also had one of the highest free throw aver- 
ages on the team at .762; he had 44 steals as a 
point guard, the highest number on the team. 
Webster scored a total of 496 points in his first 
year. 

Webster’s successful rookie season was marred 
by only one problem—a muscle spasm condition 
in his back suffered during a game late in the 
season. The injury caused Webster to miss two 
games, but he is fine now. 

“I was scared in the beginning by the muscle 
spasms because I wasn’t sure what was happen- 
ing,’’ Webster reveals. ‘‘But I took it all in stride 
and I’m fine now.” 

Gimelstob is optimistic about this team’s fu- 
ture. ‘‘Having a rookie-of-the-year for the sec- 
ond year in a row is a great tribute to the univer- 
sity as a whole,” he says. “I’ve had tremendous 
support from the entire university in my two 
years here, and the only way that you can be suc- 
cessful is through a team effort. It’s a great trib- 
ute to the fans and the students. Everyone’s en- 
thusiastic about it, and there’s a real good feel- 
ing. It’s a great compliment to the university.” 

And Troy Webster is definitely a complement 
to GW. 


Mary Ann Grams is a GW sophomore majoring 
in journalism/political science. 
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Henry L. Greenteid 


Ho important to a university are endowed professor- 
ships? ‘‘Endowed chairs are one measure of the aca- 
demic quality of an institution; they are a mark of prestige 
for the university,” believes Sherwin Greene, GW asso- 
ciate professor of urban planning and chairman of the 
Faculty Senate Committee on University Development 
and Resources. 

According to Greene, the establishment of endowed 
professorships at GW has been a continuing strong in- 
terest and concern to the committee, which met in 1979 
with the deans of GW’s schools and colleges to discuss the 
subject. That meeting resulted in mutual agreement on a 
goal of establishing at least one endowed chair in each 
school or college within five years. 

More than three years have now passed, and Greene re- 
cently met with GWDirector of Development Richard T. 
Haskins for an update on progress and for clarification of 
basic university policies on endowed professorships. Pro- 
fessor Greene’s questions and Mr. Haskins’ responses 
follow. 


Q: Is the establishment of endowed professorships a high 
priority at GW? 


A: Yes, it is. The fact is that during the past several years 
it has become a primary focus of university fund raising. 
Our emphasis has shifted—from projects to raise funds 
for physical plant improvement, toward those leading to 
the improvement of the quality of our faculty. This con- 
cern led directly to our involvement with the NEH Chal- 
lenge Grant, which will ultimately result in three new en- 
dowed chairs. In short, it is university policy to help and 
encourage all efforts to establish endowed professorships. 


Q: Are the various schools and colleges encouraged to es- 
tablish chairs? Are there any constraints on their doing so? 


A: They are encouraged to establish chairs; the only con- 
straints are that the endowment must be in accord with 
university financial requirements and must be approved 
by the GW Board of Trustees, to assure that the purpose 
for which the chair is being established is consistent with 
the university’s goals and objectives. 


Q: You mentioned financial requirements—what are 
they? 


A: There are three categories of named endowments: 
University Professor, which requires a $1 million endow- 
ment; Distinguished Professor, which requires a $750,000 
endowment; and Full Professor, which requires a $500,000 
endowment. 


Q: Those are very large sums of money. Can’t it be done 
for less? Could someone endow a chair for, say, $100,000? 


A: No. The important thing to understand here is that the 
interest earned by the endowment fund must be sufficient 
to pay the professor’s salary, with increases, as well as 
paying a secretary’s salary and other costs in support of 
the professor’s work. 


Q: I understand that, but from these figures it appears 
that all the endowed professorships are weighted at the 
“senior” end of the scale. What if we wanted to en- 


Marvin Ickow 


Richard Haskins (left) and Sherwin Greene discuss 
endowed chairs. According to Haskins, the emphasis of 
university fund raising ‘‘has shifted—from projects to 
raise funds for physical plant improvement toward 
those leading to the improvement of the quality of 

our faculty.” 


courage scholarship or research by a promising young 
person, whose salary and support requirements would be 
lower? Couldn’t you do it for less? Possibly $250,000? 


A: Lower amounts of principal are obviously limited in 
income production, which makes such an idea difficult— 
but not necessarily impossible. Sherwin, we are interested 
in looking at every serious proposal, and the university 
considers every one on a case-by-case basis. 


Q: Can you tell me the sequence of events that leads to 
establishment of a chair? How does the process begin? 


A: In one of two ways, basically: either the university ad- 
ministration (or one of its schools or colleges) decides to 
establish a chair in order to strengthen or emphasize a spe- 
cific area of study, or a donor (or group of donors) comes 
forward and initiates the process. The Development Of- 
fice then works with the administration on the details and, 
finally, the proposal goes to the Board of Trustees. 


Q: Once a chair is established, how is a professor chosen 
to fill it? 


A: The university appoints to endowed professorships 
distinguished individuals who may be either current GW 
faculty members or from outside the university. The three 
University Professors resulting from Challenge Grant 
contributions will come from outside the university, 
with the aid of a search committee. Except in the case of 
University Professors, the search is initiated by the 
department concerned. University Professors are not 
restricted to a specific discipline so the search committee 
may be from one or more schools within the university. 
The final decision is made in all cases by the president of 
the university with, of course, the concurrence of the 
Board of Trustees. Incidentally, endowed professorships 
are lifetime appointments, although these professors are 
subject to the university’s general retirement policies. 


Q: How many endowed professorships does GW have 
now? Are they all filled? 


A: We now have 15 established chairs, all but two of 
which are filled. The Kayser chair is in the process of be- 
ing funded. Also, at this time we are anticipating final dis- 
position of a major bequest establishing two new chairs— 
one in the School of Government and Business Admini- 
stration, the other in the National Law Center. 


Q: Being named to an endowed professorship is obvious- 
ly a high honor within the academic community. Do these 
appointees have any special duties or obligations? 


A: Depending on the academic terms of the endowment, 
the professors’ responsibilities may vary somewhat in 
Continued on the next page 
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Endowed Professorships 
Continued 


terms of teaching, research, curriculum development, 
etc., but there are no special obligations beyond what is 
expected of all faculty members. 


Q: What qualities in particular does the university seek in 
filling endowed chairs? 


A: Academic excellence, exceptional achievement and an 
established reputation in the professor’s area of expertise. 


Q: How beneficial to the university are endowed pro- 
fessorships? 


A: Highly beneficial, because the endowments enable us 
to support the efforts of outstanding scholars and educa- 
tors from funds other than those regularly budgeted. The 
work and prestige of our endowed professors benefit 
students, alumni—the entire university community is 
strengthened. 


Q: You mentioned earlier that the impetus for estab- 
lishing an endowed chair could come from a donor or a 
group of donors. How would that work? 


A: In one of two ways: either an individual benefactor 
wants to establish a chair in an area in which the donor 
has a particular interest, or a donor or group of donors 
may want to establish a chair in honor of a member of the 
family, a fellow alumnus or a member of the faculty. For 
instance, the Oppenheim chair in the National Law 
Center was initiated and funded by many of his former 
students. 


Q: Must the full amount of the endowment come “‘up- 
front’’? 


A: No, although sometimes it does. Several chairs have 
been initiated with a gift of $25,000; once the university 
has reason to be certain that full funding will be achieved, 
the monies are separately invested. Interest begins accru- 
ing at that time. 


Q: Can the donors of an endowed chair impose restric- 
tions on the use of their money? For example, can they 
specify the field of study? 


A: Donors have great latitude in specifying the terms of 
the endowment—or they may choose not to be specific. 
Remember that the Board of Trustees approves all en- 
dowed professorships, and the Board would not approve 
an endowment containing terms inconsistent with univer- 


sity policy. 


Q: Rick, very few of us are in a position to write a check 
for $500,000 to endow a professorship. Other than con- 
tributing to already established endowments, are there 
any options? 


A: Yes, there are a number of ways to structure a gift of 
this kind, including life insurance policies, charitable re- 
mainder trusts and bequests. 


Q: I assume that a gift toward an endowed professorship 
would be tax deductible? 


A: That’s correct. 


Q: One last question on the financial aspect: how can you 
be sure that the interest on these funds will always be suf- 
ficient to support a professorship? 


A: Guaranteeing that something ‘‘always’’ will be suffi- 
cient is, of course, just not possible. But we feel confident. 
Our figures now and for the foreseeable future are real- 
istic and, beyond that, we know that the university con- 
sistently employs very sound management practices to en- 
sure the perpetuity of endowed chairs. O 
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mong the most prestigious members of the George 

Washington University faculty are those who hold 
named, endowed professorships. There are three categor- 
ies of endowment: university professor, distinguished 
professor and full professor. A $1 million endowment is 
necessary to establish a university professorship; the rank 
of university professor is reserved for scholars of interna- 
tional reputation who have made significant contribu- 
tions beyond any single discipline and have demonstrated 
a wide range of knowledge and breadth of understanding. 
The minimum for establishing a distinguished professor- 


respective disciplines, and must be widely recognized 
within those respective disciplines. A $500,000 minimum 
endowment is required to establish a full professorship. 
The scope of the scholarly work of full professors may be 
narrower in focus than is required in the other two cate- 
gories, but exceptional achievement within their respec- 
tive chosen fields is required. University officials point 
out that university professors and distinguished profes- 
sors are expected to be selected from outside the existing 
GW faculty, while full professors are typically appointed 
from existing faculty ranks. 


The following is a brief summary of current endow- 
ments. 


ship is $750,000. Distinguished professors are charged 
with developing courses in addition to teaching in their 
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Airlie Professorship of Established by gift of the Airlie Foundation for a chair which 
Communications involves both academic and administrative duties. Incumbent: 
Professor Frank J. Kavanaugh 
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Seymour Alpert Professorship of Established through gifts of friends and associates of Dr. 
Anesthesiology Seymour Alpert, GW professor of anesthesiology and faculty 
member since 1948, and vice president for development since 1969. 
Incumbent: To be appointed. 
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Aryamehr Professorship of Established by gifts of the Government of Iran. Incumbent: 
Multinational Management Professor Phillip D. Grub, MBA ’60, DBA ’64 


Established by the Walter A. Bloedorn Foundation in honor of 
the late Dr. Bloedorn, BA ’15, MA ’16, DSc ’48. Incumbent: 
Dr. Ronald P. Kaufman, vice president for medical affairs and 
executive dean of the Medical Center 


Walter A. Bloedorn Professorship 
of Administrative Medicine 


Established through bequest of Romeo Elton of Exeter, England. 


Elton Professorship of 
Incumbent: Professor Thelma Z. Lavine 


Philosophy 


Established through bequest of Annabel Lee Fry in memory of her 


Henry D. Fry Professorship of 
husband, Dr. Henry D. Fry. Incumbent: Dr. Charles S. Tidball 


Physiology 


Established by gift of Thomas H. Gill in memory of his wife. 


Vivian Gill Professorship of Epidemiology 
Incumbent: Dr. Jack W. Millar, MD ’47 


and Environmental Health 


Established through bequest of Charles S. Lobingier. Incumbent: 


Charles S. Lobingier Professorship of 
Professor Leroy S. Merrifield 


Jurisprudence and Comparative Law 


Established through cumulative gifts of various donors. 


S. Chesterfield Oppenheim Professorship of 
Incumbent: Professor Glen E. Weston, JD ’48 


Antitrust and Trade Regulation Law 


Established in memory of Lewis Saltz. Incumbent: Dr. Ralph G. 


Lewis Saltz Professorship of 
De Palma, chairman, Department of Surgery 


Surgery 


Established by gifts of GW Trustee Charles E. Smith and members 
of the Smith family. Incumbent: David A. Altshuler, chairman of 
Judaic Studies 
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University Professorships in the Established by a challenge grant from the National Endowment for 

Humanities (3) the Humanities and matching gifts of various donors. Incumbents: 
University Professor of Philosophy Peter James Caws; University 
Professor of Islamic Studies Seyyed Hossein Nasr. (One additional 
university professor will be appointed as a result of this fund.) 


Charles E. Smith Professorship of 
Judaic Studies 


Established in honor of Dr. Leon Yochelson, first chairman of 
GW’s Psychiatry Department, by gift of Dr. Joseph E. Rankin, GW 
clinical professor of psychiatry and behavioral sciences, on behalf of 
himself and his wife, Eunice. Incumbent: Dr. Jerry W. Wiener, 
chairman, Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


a d 


Leon Yochelson Professorship in 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


Kayser Professorship Funding 
Is Under Way 


“Dean Kayser is the Mr. Chips of GW, ” according to 
Dr. Seymour Alpert, vice president for development. 
“Wherever I go throughout the country, the first 
question alumni always ask me is ‘How is Dean 


OE wey officials report that funding efforts for the 
Elmer Louis Kayser Professorship in History have 
succeeded in raising more than $225,000. Approximately 
$275,000 more will be required to fully fund the chair, 
named in honor of University Historian Kayser. 

Elmer Louis Kayser, BAE ’17, MAE 718, LLD °48, has 
long been regarded as a venerable ‘‘institution’”’ at GW. 
Now professor emeritus of European history and dean 
emeritus of the Division of University Students, his as- 
sociation with the university began in 1914 and continues 
to the present. Kayser held numerous posts during his 
long career with the university; a sidelight of note is that 
in 1921 he served as chairman of GW’s centennial celebra- 
tion, and 50 years later he was the featured speaker for 
the university’s sesquicentennial. He is the author of 
Bricks Without Straw (1970) and A Medical Center 
(1973), histories of the university and the medical center, 
respectively. 

GW Trustee Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA ’51, and his 
partner, Sergius Gambal, BA °52, contributed $50,000 
each to the Kayser Professorship fund, and Gambal has 
accepted the chairmanship of the “Dean Elmer Louis 
Kayser Professorship Committee,’’ formed to accomplish 
full funding of the Kayser Chair by June 30, 1983. Com- 
prised of more than 30 distinguished members of the uni- 
versity community, the committee’s goal is to secure 250 
Pledges of at least $1,000 each, payable over a five-year 
Period. In addition to Lindner and Gambal, members of 
the committee—each of whom has contributed to the 
project—include: John G.° Allee Jr., BA °39, MA °40, 
professor of English; Seymour Alpert, vice president for 
development; James Alsip, university librarian; Everett 
H. Bellows, BA °39, MA ’41, Trustee; Jay H. Boyar, 
MAE ’68, EdS ’75; Harold F. Bright, university provost; 
A. George Cook III, BA ’57; Roger M. Craver, Esq., JD 
’70; F. Elwood Davis, Esq., LLB ’43; Charles E. Diehl, 
MBA ’61, university vice president and treasurer; Nancy 
Broyhill Dudley, BA ’65, Trustee; President Lloyd H. 
Elliott; Edward W. Gnehm Jr., BA ’66, MA ’68; Hazel 
Hanback, BA ’40, Trustee; Richard T. Haskins, Director 
Of Development; Charles Herber, professor of history; 
Frederick R. Houser, BA ’48, MA ’50, former registrar; 
Ronald Howard, associate director of alumni relations; 
Marvin Ickow, BA ’69; Clair Johnson, Esq., BS ’23; Ger- 
trude Metzerott Johnson, BA ’20; Robert Kenny, profes- 
sor and chairman, Department of History; Carl Lange, 
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Kayser?’’’The 1959 photo above, showing Kayser in 
animated conversation with students Betsy Evans, Beth 


Oliver and Tim Mead, may give a hint as to his 
relationship with students. 


vice president for administration and research; John F. 
Latimer, professor emeritus of classics and president, 
Society of the Emeriti; Jane Lingo, BA ’46, assistant 
director, Office of News and Public Affairs; Guido 
Mazzeo, professor of romance languages; Robert Murrin, 
director of business and community support, Develop- 
ment Office; S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, Hon. ’73, pro- 
fessor emeritus of law; Theodore Perros, BS ’62, MA 
°65, professor and chairman, Department of Chemistry; 
Lilien Robinson, BA ’62, MA ’65, professor and chair- 
man, Department of Art; Joseph Ruth, BA ’49, BA ’62, 
assistant provost; Paul Rutheiser, Esq., LLB ’28; William 
P. Smith Jr., BA 53, MBA ’61, vice president for student 
and alumni affairs; Michael Sullivan, manager, GW Uni- 
versity Club; Charles Waters Thompson, MD ’41, clinical 
professor of medicine; William L. Turner, professor 
emeritus of English; and James Van Story, BA ’48, MA 
*49. 

Recognizing that the lives of thousands of GWTimes’ 
readers have been touched by Dean Kayser, we are pleas- 
ed to provide the coupon below. Should you wish to parti- 
cipate in honoring Dean Kayser, please complete and 
return the coupon. 


To honor Dean Kayser and to aid in establishing the 
Elmer Louis Kayser Professorship in History, I hereby 
pledge: 


Nasr Appointed to Newly 
Endowed Chair 


SS Hossein Nasr, an 
internationally re- 


spected scholar who is cur- 
rently professor of Islamic 
studies at Temple Universi- 
ty, has been named univer- 
sity professor of Islamic 
studies at GW. Nasr is the 
fourth scholar appointed to 
the rank of university pro- 
fessor (see box). He is the 
second university professor 
in the humanities whose appointment is supported 
through the National Endowment for the Humanities’ 
Challenge Grant to the university for use in strengthening 
the role of the humanities throughout GW. 

Born in Iran, Nasr is an honor graduate of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where he studied physics 
and mathematics. He holds MA and PhD degrees from 
Harvard University in the history of science with special 
emphasis upon Islamic science and philosophy. A 
founder and first president of the Iranian Academy of 
Philosophy, Nasr also is currently an external examiner in 
the field of philosophy for several Pakistani universities. 
He has been active in international conferences on Islam 
and Islamic civilization. 

Nasr’s many publications include works printed in sev- 
eral languages, including English, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, Arabic, Persian and Japanese. His work 
regularly appears in international journals. Nasr’s books 
include Three Muslim Sages, Ideals and Realities of 
Islam, Science and Civilization in Islam, Man and Nature: 
The Spiritual Crisis of Modern Man, Western Science and 
Asian Culture and Sacred Art in Persian Culture. 

The appointment of Nasr was announced following the 
March 17 meeting of GW’s Board of Trustees. Nasr will 
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join the faculty in the fall 1983. D 


Harris & Ewing 


Lindner Gambal 


_] $1,000 per year for five years......... $5,000 C] $ 200 per year for five years......... $1,000 
C $ 500 per year for five years......... $2,500 By. per year for five years......... . Fog 
Name 

Address 


City, State, Zip 


Signature 


Date 


Please make checks payable to GWU—Kayser 
Professorship, and mail to: 

The George Washington University 

701 Gelman Library, 

Washington, D.C. 20052 

(202) 676-6415 


All contributions are tax deductible. 
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by Robert Bove 


De television programming accurately reflect the 
society in which we live? Or does it only reflect the 
attitudes toward the mass society which the programmers 
themselves hold? These questions relating to the birth of 
TV program ideas are worth considering at this point in 
the history of television. For TV-watching is the largest 
single leisure activity for a majority of American fam- 
ilies—the latest studies show that the average household 
keeps the TV on at least eight hours a day. We watch TV 
as much as we sleep (critics would say the two activities are 
interchangeable, given the quality of most programming). 
Marshall McLuhan said that “Societies have always been 
shaped more by the nature of the media by which men 
communicate than by the content of the communication.” 
As true as that statement may be in the long view of 
societies, it still doesn’t absolve us from paying close at- 
tention to the content, the ‘‘substance”’ of television. 

Take the way crime is depicted on the tube. Two GW 
researchers, Linda S. and S. Robert Lichter, have recently 
published Prime Time Crime, a study which rigorously 
analyzes this theme and produces some results certain to 
disturb segments of American society. In general, the 
Lichters show that crime pervades television, a conclusion 
which should surprise no one. However, the extent to 
which it does may raise some eyebrows. The Lichters 
found that 1.7 crimes are committed per show—and that 
includes comedy and drama, as well as police shows and 
the like. And, they find, “Murder is by far the most com- 
mon crime on television ... TV crime is 100 times more 
likely to involve murder than real life crime.’’ More tell- 
ing, perhaps, of the way TV affects our attitudes about 
life is the Lichters’ statement that ‘Researchers have 
found that heavy television watchers perceive the real 
world as more violent and crime-ridden than it actually 
is.” This conjures up an image of trigger-happy citizens 
grown more paranoid with each viewing of ‘“CHiPs’’ or 
‘Magnum, P.I.” Now, it may be that the average viewer 
will say that he or she knows that what they’re watching is 
a fiction—but the cumulative effect on the viewer’s psyche 
is potent nonetheless. 

Robert Lichter, an assistant professor of political sci- 
ence, began the study as an outgrowth of his studies of the 
turbulent 1960s. Prime Time Crime is one leg in a journey 
Lichter hopes will result in a greater understanding of the 
new “‘elites’’ which have developed in the U.S. in the last 
quarter century: the news and entertainment media, the 
network of public interest groups that took its cue from 
Ralph Nader, activist government agencies like the FTC 
and OSHA, public interest lawyers and the newly arisen 
socially activist religious elite. ‘The reason we’re concen- 
trating on media first,” he says, ‘tis because they are at the 
crucially located sector of society. They are the middle 
level between the facts and the information people get. 

“*To see what role the media play in society, you have to 
analyze the product—not just look at the attitudes of 
these people, but see how they handle the news and enter- 
tainment. You have to analyze the social significance of 
entertainment.” 

Although funded and published by the Media Institute, 
a non-profit organization created to “‘improve the level 
and quality of media coverage of business and economic 
affairs,” the study is nevertheless academically objective 
and its findings can be used by anyone. (Computer tapes 
of the Lichters’ various studies, funded by a politically 
broad spectrum of foundations, are put on file at the 
Roper Public Opinion Center at the University of Con- 
necticut.) In Prime Time Crime, the Lichters sampled six 
weeks of prime-time series. They ‘‘developed specific 
categories to code multiple characteristics of each crime 
committed as well as each criminal and law enforcer por- 
trayed.” The Lichters describe their classification ap- 
proach as ‘‘conservative ... a character was coded as a 
criminal or law enforcer only when identified as such in 
each show.” 

Businessmen and law enforcers in particular should be 
disturbed by what they see on most of the networks’ 
shows. As TV crime is “12 times more violent than real 
crime,” so, too, are TV criminals ‘‘equally far removed 
from their real life counterparts.” Most TV crime, say the 
Lichters, ‘tis committed by either professional criminals 
or pillars of the community such as well-heeled business- 
men and the police themselves. The vast majority of their 
crime is predicated on pure greed. By focusing on theava- 
rice of the middle and upper classes, television ignores the 
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link between crime and poverty.” 

Putting aside the businessman/criminal for a moment, 
look at what else the Lichters discovered about how law 
enforcers are treated on television: although the study 
shows that most criminals ‘‘get their just deserts before 
the final credits ... private eyes and even private citizens 
are portrayed as much better crime fighters than the 
police.’’ What’s more, ‘‘Although a majority of police of- 
ficers are shown positively, a substantial minor percen- 
tage of them are either corrupt or incompetent, and heroic 
cops are rare.” This in a profession, law enforcement, 
where one would logically believe there were better odds 
for acts of heroism than in others. One way or the other, 
whether apprehended by the police or private eye, the 
Lichters found that the overwhelming majority of crim- 
inals paid for their crimes. This, too, bears little re- 
semblance to reality. ‘The most recent FBI Crime Index 
figures indicate,” the Lichters point out, “that, in the 
majority of cases, crime does pay ... of all the serious 
crimes in 1980, fewer than one in five resulted in arrest. 

“On television, by contrast, even combining the suc- 
cessful perpetrators of serious crimes with those whose 
fates were not resolved produced only one in six who had 
escaped punishment. The results for violent crimes were 
virtually identical.” 

Ever since the days of Holmes and Watson, Western 
audiences have been captivated by the indomitable sleuth, 
the private detective who always gets his man, often at the 
expense of a less competent policeman. Never one to ig- 
nore a mass audience, the TV programmer has provided 


il 


Americans with as many detective shows as they can han- 
dle. And those private investigators are good. The 
Lichters show that ‘‘Private eyes proved almost godlike in 
their crime-solving abilities, while other law enforcers 
were often portrayed as mere mortals. Sixty-two percent 
of the private eyes were the primary agents in solving 
crimes, compared to only 19 percent of policemen. 

“In fact, every group of law enforcers other than pri- 
vate eyes failed to solve crimes more often than they suc- 
ceeded .... By contrast, private eyes succeeded almost nine 
times as often as they failed.’’ Shades of Sam Spade—and 
not Dick Tracy. 

Private citizens don’t do too badly, when it comes to 
crime stopping. The study shows that ‘‘Private citizens ac- 
tually edged out private eyes as the most effective group of 
crime solvers.” And, ‘‘law enforcers who bent the rules 
were over twice as likely to solve crimes as those who went 
by the book.” 

As far as occupation is concerned, 28 percent of all TV 
crime is committed by pros, ‘‘people whose entire income 
derived from the proceeds of their evil-doing. The addi- 
tion of thugs they hire raises the total to 36 percent or 
more than one prime-time criminal in three.’’ But busi- 
nessmen are close behind. ‘‘Businessmen and their flun- 
kies,” the Lichters report, ‘‘together accounted for 24 
percent of all criminals with identifiable occupations, far 
exceeding any other legitimate occupational group.’’ The 
rest of the field is made up of policemen, professional 
people (lawyers, doctors, etc.) and, the ‘‘group least likely 
to contain lawbreakers,”’ blue-collar workers. 


Classifying TV criminals by economic status follows 
suit. When a criminal’s economic status was evident (25 
percent of the time), ‘‘a viewer was about five times more 
likely to see a wealthy criminal than a poor one. More- 
over, the number of wealthy criminals was more than 
double that of middle- and lower-class criminals com- 
bined.’’ This runs directly counter to FBI statistics. “‘In 
real life,”’ say the Lichters, ‘‘crime is associated with low 
social and economic status ... one-third of the inmates in 
state prisons were unemployed in the month prior to their 
arrest. Among those who had income from any source, 
the average income was almost 50 percent lower than that 
of comparable groups in the general population. 

“How much crime is directly and indirectly caused by 
poverty is a matter of interpretation. But no one would 
dispute that crime is associated with poverty and unem- 
ployment. Yet the TV watcher rarely sees this kind of 
crime. Instead the viewer is primarily exposed to stories 
about well-to-do criminals or those without a clearly de- 
fined economic status.” 

Why do TV criminals kill? Greed. The Lichters found 
that ‘‘On television the motives of murderers were not 
very different from those of other criminals. An over- 
whelming majority, 75 percent, killed because of greed. 

“FBI statistics show that by far the largest number of 
murders—almost half—were committed in the course of 
arguments (the so-called ‘crimes of passion’ rather than 
crimes of greed). From the FBI’s entire list only about one 
in seven murders could be taken at face value as the prod- 
uct of greed. 

“In prime time, then, criminals rarely act out of mo- 
mentary passion, mental imbalance, political conviction 
or any of the other myriad causes that lead people to 
break the law. In television entertainment the lawbreaker 
usually wants just one thing—he wants more.”’ 

The prime time viewer, when he turns on his favorite 
program—unless he has been wooed by the less violent, 
more sports-, music- and news-oriented cable stations— 
enters a network universe where violent crime rules the 
roost. The Lichters conclude it is a world where “‘Evil- 
doers are drawn from the ranks of both professional crim- 
inals and apparent pillars of the community. Most are 
thwarted before the final credits, but policemen are rarely 
the heroes. Television manages to enforce the law without 
glorifying the law enforcement establishment. Surprising- 
ly often on prime time, the insiders break the law and the 
outsiders enforce it.” 

Prime Time Crime certainly calls into question the 
motives of the TV programmers. However, criticism by it- 
self is unlikely to change things. A little education may be 
called for to get the programmers to move beyond what is 
an obviously popular—but unreal—formula, one that has 
been around a lot longer than television. Is sheer quantity 
of violent crimes so necessary to a show’s popularity? 
There is evidence to the contrary. Robert Lichter points to 
an interesting earlier study: ‘“‘There are clearly other 
markets out there. A study done a few years ago found, 
first of all, no correlation between Nielson ratings and the 
amount of violence in shows. It wasn’t clear that more 
violence produced more viewers. 

“Secondly, those researchers did an experiment in 
which they showed a tape of ‘Policewoman’—a very vio- 
lent show—and they showed it to one group with all the 
violence intact. In a showing to another group, they cut 
out all the violence. The researchers found that there was 
no difference in the degree to which people liked it. 

“Another interesting thing they found in a psychologi- 
cal test given to a group of viewers was that males who 
scored high on the test for aggressiveness were more likely 
to like the violent show. Those are the very people you’d 
worry about watching violence.” 

Robert Lichter believes that it is possible that program- 
mers assume ‘‘that the audiences are responding to the 
violence when maybe they’ re responding to the general at- 
mosphere of an adventure show. Even if they (the pro- 
ducers, writers, etc.) think that they are just mirroring the 
desires of the mass audience, in fact it’s their image of 
the mass audience that may reflect their own preconcep- 
tions.” [Emphasis added.] 

In which case, those preconceptions appear to have 
been radically misconceived. O 


Robert Bove is a newswriter for the GW Office of News 
and Public Affairs. 
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How GW Sees Itself 


Continued from page 1 


The primary finding: GW regards itself highly when 
compared with how other institutions feel about them- 
selves. When compared with the 27 other universities, 
GW scored significantly higher on eight of the 11 dimen- 
sions, lower on two, and the same on one. 

“‘I must admit I was surprised that so many scores came 
out significantly higher,’’ Gross said, ‘‘if for no other rea- 
son, simply because a number of the schools GW was 
compared against were small campuses more conducive to 
a community feeling. Many were traditional, non-urban 
liberal arts schools, which I think makes the findings even 
more interesting.” 

GW’s eight strongest points included: intellectual-aes- 
thetic extracurriculum; academic freedom; human diver- 
sity; concern for improving society; democratic govern- 
ance; meeting local needs; concern for advancing know- 
ledge; concern for innovation. The weakest points were: 
concern for undergraduate learning and self-study and 
planning. The score where there was no difference was in- 
stitutional esprit. 

“I think these impressions make sense if one really 
thinks about the kind of institution GW is and looks at the 
dimensions,”’ Gross explained. ‘‘For example, GW does a 
good job of offering an interesting intellectual and 
aesthetic extracurricular experience, by making good use 
of its Washington location and activities. It is a free cam- 
pus and GW definitely attracts a diverse faculty and stu- 
dent body made up of different types of people. There 
seem to be few restrictions on faculty and students. GW 
does meet local community needs by offering evening 
classes and advanced degree and certificate programs. A 
number of faculty consult with government agencies, con- 
gressional committees and national organizations, so they 
do contribute to bringing change.” 

In general, Gross said all groups he surveyed agreed on 
the university’s strengths and weaknesses. The trustees 
rated the university most highly, followed by admini- 
strators and faculty, students, then alumni. Faculty and 
administrators showed the most agreement. 

Regarding the university’s perceived weak spots, Gross 
offered a few explanations. ‘‘First, the population may 
not know all that is occurring in these two areas—specific- 
ally in self-study and planning. If the university is doing 
something important, is it effectively communicating it to 
the right audience? To the local area? To the alumni? To 
the faculty and students? It could be a communications 
problem. If the university wants to show that it’s doing 
significant things, it needs to get the word across—and 
not just to outside groups but to internal groups as well.’’ 

Supporting the need for better internal communication, 
Gross said a number of questionnaires came back with a 
note saying, “‘I really don’t know enough about GW to be 
able to respond to some or all of the questions. 

“If students or alumni say they don’t know something 
about their university, that in itself is a statement,’’ Gross 
said. Thus, it seems that improvements in internal univer- 
sity communications would better convey news of the uni- 
versity’s plans, programs, research and people to various 
constituent groups. 

Although he’s not certain how the university will use his 
research, Gross did state one concern. ‘‘I’d hate for any- 
one to dismiss these findings as merely perceptions with 
no truth in fact, or to think that perceptions have nothing 
to do with how strong certain areas really are, or how deep 
commitments are to certain areas in meeting university 
needs. After all, what is reality? The study shows that 
people at GW perceive things a certain way. It waves a red 
flag that we need to take a look and maybe place resources 
in certain areas. 

‘Whatever anyone thinks,’’ Gross said, ‘‘this is what 
my data shows. What you do with it is up to you.” 


} > Rae to Michael Gross’ completed survey, Stu- 
dent and Alumni Affairs Vice President William P. Smith 
was pleased with the overall assessment. Smith’s office 
helped Gross defray the expense by offering partial fund- 
ing for the internal study. 

“This gave us an occasion to discuss with important 
constituent groups how they feel about GW. To my 
knowledge, that’s a first. A lot of people, who had never 
had the chance before, got an opportunity to share their 
perceptions and address specific issues, and there were a 
lot of positive impressions.” 
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Smith added that for addressing the problem areas, 
too, the study will come in handy. ‘‘A lot of the univer- 
sity’s ‘problems’ can be attributed to communications,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Now, at least, we have factual data around 
which we can build discussions. The study can serve as a 
catalyst. A lot of people have already begun to dialogue— 
and that dialogue is the key. I do think, however, it shows 
that we need to share information more regularly among 
GW’s various groups.” 

Director of Alumni Relations Sandra Lear agreed that, 
perhaps, improving communications could further en- 
hance pride among GW’s constituent groups. ‘‘Internal- 
ly, it shows the university is doing a good job, but maybe 
we need to get on our own bandwagon a bit more. We do 
have much to be proud of, but we don’t do the best job of 
touting our own accomplishments,”’ she said. Ultimately, 
she added, ‘‘the question is whether the university is will- 
ing to address this and put the time and money into ad- 
dressing our problems. We shouldn’t just sit back and ap- 
plaud ourselves for how well we did on the survey.” 

Faculty Senate Executive Committee Chairman and 
Political Science Professor John Morgan concurred that 
the survey was accurate in certain areas—specifically 


those categories dealing with academic freedom and dem- 
ocratic governance. 

“There is a significant amount of faculty governance 
here—much more than is available at many private and 
public schools,” he said. ‘‘We do have input and the op- 
portunity to discuss matters of concern with university ad- 
ministrators. It’s hard to imagine that anyone would not 
rank highly the freedom GW offers. Regarding our em- 
phasis on research and scholarship as a professional com- 
mitment, however, I think the high ranking shown on the 
survey primarily reflects the depth of commitment of the 
individual faculty members.” 

On a final note, GW President Lloyd Elliott has a dual 
interest in the study’s findings. In addition to directing the 
university featured in the dissertation, President Elliott is 
a member of Michael Gross’ reading committee. 

**Michael has given GW its first objective look at itself 
and has provided another dimension by coupling that 
with a comparison of how others view themselves,” he 
said. “‘His results are useful indeed—to all concerned with 
our university.” O 


David E. Taylor is manager of the GW News Service. 


How the Survey was Done 


pening the questionnaire, each respondent was in- 

formed: ‘‘This inventory is for institutional self- 
study. In it, you will be asked for your perceptions about 
what your institution is like—administrative policies, 
teaching practices, types of programs, characteristic atti- 
tudes of groups of people and so forth. This inventory is 
not a test. The only ‘right’ answers are those that reflect 
your own perceptions, judgments and opinions.” 

The survey included 132 questions tied to 11 aspects of 
how universities typically assess themselves. Grouped ac- 
cording to how GW’s self-perceptions fared in compari- 
son to those of the 27 other institutions who also did self- 
studies, these 11 areas are: 


Strong 


@ Intellectual-Aesthetic Extracurriculum—the availabil- 
ity of activities and chances for intellectual and aesthetic 
stimulation outside the classroom. High scores indicate 
efforts to encourage these interests through guest appear- 
ances by intellectuals, through discussion groups, student 
literary productions, art exhibits and music presentations. 
Low scores indicate an absence of these. 


E Freedom—academic and personal freedom for faculty 
and students and others in the campus community. High 
scores indicate freedom to discuss topics and organize 
groups of their choosing, to invite controversial speakers 
and be free of restrictions on personal conduct and activ- 
ities. Low scores suggest restraints on the academic and 
personal lives of faculty and students. 


E Meeting Local Needs—providing educational and cul- 
tural opportunities for the area’s adults. High scores indi- 
cate the availability of adult education, job-related cur- 
ricula, commuter accessibility to campus. Low scores 
show a low priority given the area’s needs. 


@ Human Diversity—the variety of faculty and student 
backgrounds and attitudes. A high score would indicate 
ethnic and social diversity among faculty and students, in- 
cluding a diversity of political opinions, religious atti- 
tudes, personal tastes and styles. A low score would in- 
dicate campus-wide homogeneity of faculty and student 
backgrounds and beliefs. 


@ Concern for Improving Society—the desire of those at 
the university to apply their skills in solving social prob- 
lems and working for social change in America. A high 
score would indicate faculty do consult with governmen- 
tal agencies in these areas and that interest is shown and 
addressed on campus. A low score would imply disinter- 
est, parochialism or conservatism. 


E Democratic Governance—the extent to which those in 
the campus community have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in decision making. High scores indicate significant 
faculty and student involvement in institutional affairs 
and decentralized decision making. Low scores indicate 
authoritarianism. 


E Concern for Advancing Knowledge—the degree of 
emphasis on research and scholarship as a professional 
commitment. High scores indicate much scientific re- 
search, institutional rewards for academic productivity 
and a high institutional priority for knowledge-producing 
activities in general. 


@ Concern for Innovation—a commitment to new ideas 
and experimentation for education. A high score shows a 
university receptiveness to new ideas—that faculty are en- 
couraged to experiment and innovate and that significant 
curriculum changes have evolved from this. Low scores 
indicate opposition to change. 


No Appreciable Difference 


W Institutional Esprit—a sense of shared purpose and 
high morale among faculty and administrators. High 
scores show a commitment to shared objectives and in- 
stitutional loyalty. Low scores show antagonism among 
faculty and administrators and poor morale in general 
among faculty and administrators. 


Weak 


E Self-Study and Planning—the importance college 
leaders attach to long-range institutional planning and in- 
stitutional research in developing or revising plans. High 
scores indicate a high priority. Low scores reflect a per- 
ceived lack of systematic planning or frequent self-study. 


@ Concern for Undergraduate Learning—the degree to 
which the college, in structure, function, and faculty com- 
mitment, stresses undergraduate teaching and learning. A 
high score suggests personalized teaching, that faculty en- 
courage active student involvement in learning and the 
school rewards good teaching. A low score indicates that 
undergraduate teaching might be a low priority or that for 
whatever reason, the teaching quality seems poor. 


The 27 private universities that have used the Institu- 
tional Functioning Inventory and against which GW’s 
results are compared, include: Georgetown University, 
D.C.; Bucknell University, Pa.; Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, N.J.; Furman University, S.C.; Long Island Uni- 
versity/C. W. Post, N.Y.; Mercer University, Ga.; St. 
John’s University, N.Y.; University of Redlands, Calif.; 
University of San Francisco, Calif.; Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Ind.; Yeshiva University, N.Y.; Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Ill.; Pacific Lutheran University, Wash.; 
Roosevelt University, Ill.; Samford University, Ala.; 
Southwestern University, Texas; Suffolk University, 
Mass.; Susquehanna University, Pa.; Union University, 
Tenn.; University of Dubuque, Iowa; Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Ohio; Andrews University, Mich.; Milliken Uni- 
versity, Ill.; Ottawa University, Kan.; Ouachita Baptist 
University, Ariz.; Our Lady of the Lake University, 
Texas; Harding University, Ariz. O 
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an the nation’s capital, which already has one estab- 

lished opera company, support another? Ask that 
question of Nikita Wells and the response will be a re- 
sounding yes. Wells, BSE ’60, is founder, general mana- 
ger, artistic director, baritone and driving force behind 
the fledgling National Lyric Opera Company, which since 
1979 has mounted five major operatic productions in an 
effort to gain an artistic and fiscal foothold in Wash- 
ington’s growing performing arts industry. Today, with 
NLOC more than $20,000 in debt, Wells continues to be 
optimistic. ‘‘Look at the Met—they’re always in the red, I 
mean millions,” Wells chuckles. ‘‘We’re only a few thou- 
sand in the red.” 

A man so cheerfully undaunted by such a debt must 
possess a particular brand of confidence, and so it is with 
Wells, who has become an opera impressario via a some- 
what indirect route. Born in Versailles, France, he is the 
only son of Russian ballet masters who danced with Pav- 
lova and fled to France shortly after the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution. Wells lived in Paris and London until age 13, 
when he moved to Washington with his parents, who had 
secured positions as ballet teachers. They discouraged his 
early interest in the performing arts, pushing him instead 
to pursue a less volatile profession. So Wells majored in 
engineering at GW, and went on to become a physicist. 
But, says Wells—who currently is a research physicist 
working on charged particle beams for the Washington 
office of the Rand Corporation—his dormant interest in 
things theatrical surfaced toward the end of his college 
years, and soon thereafter he took a job in physics with 
Radiation Dynamics in New York, where he could devote 
his spare time to studying singing. The singing began as a 
hobby, but soon Wells was singing professionally. As he 
puts it, the time was ‘‘10 good years of training. I never 
made it big there, though I still might; it depends on how 
the voice develops. Working full time—playing two roles 
— it’s difficult.” 

Wells ‘‘learned the New York ropes” and spent some 
time in Europe, where he also performed. But his daytime 
role of physicist brought him back to Washington in 1976, 
and the lack of singing opportunities here provided the in- 
itial impetus for the formation of the National Lyric 
Opera Company. 

Wells’ dream of a community-based resident opera 
company—one that would offer high quality, profes- 
sional opera while drawing primarily on local resources— 
began to take shape in 1978 with the incorporation of 
NLOC as a non-profit corporation. In May 1979, NLOC’s 
first production, Cavalleria Rusticana, was staged, 
followed by // Trovatore, Aida and La Forza del Destino. 
The company’s fifth production, Faust, played to enthu- 
siastic audiences in December 1982. 

All five operas were produced on the GW campus, in 
Lisner Auditorium. And, in yet another connection with 
the university, NLOC’s chorus director is GW faculty 
member Stephen Prussing, currently studio lecturer in 
voice who for 10 years also served as GW’s director of 
choral activities. Prussing is optimistic about the com- 
pany’s future. ‘‘We have had successful productions that 
were well received. Nikita knows well how to put these 
things together. You could say that the only thing stand- 
ing in the way of full success is the financial problem,”’ 
he says. 


Will financial problems ultimately turn Wells’ dream 
into a nightmare? He thinks not. ‘‘We’re actually in a 
very good position,” Wells asserts. “‘People look at the 
negative end, that we owe so much money. But we’re run- 
ning large-scale operas—running them fully, with every- 
thing including ballet, running them without cuts. We’ve 
had good reviews, we have willing volunteers, we can doa 
lot on a low budget and pass the savings along to the 
public.” 

The top price for a NLOC ticket is $15, compared to the 
$40 charged by NLOC’s local competitor, Washington 
Opera Company. Wells is determined to keep ticket prices 
low, primarily because he hopes, through exposure, to 
foster broad-based interest in opera. ‘‘In Italy or Ger- 
many, you know, opera-going is so frequent, it’s just con- 
sidered the good thing to do,” he says. ‘“There they go to 
opera like in this country we go to the ball game.”’ 

To keep low ticket prices possible, Wells holds a tight 
rein on production costs. Personnel costs are typically the 
biggest production expense in opera, and at NLOC most 
artistic and management personnel are unpaid—including 
Wells, who personally directs or oversees even the most 
minute aspects of each production. (After Faust, for ex- 
ample, he turned truck driver to return the rented scenery 
to New York.) 

Still, a brief look at the economics Wells faces reveals 
that the close watch on costs will not, alone, solve his 
problems. Even with expenses pared to the bone, produc- 
tion costs are such that he begins each new project facing a 
deficit. Ticket sales offset some expenses, but one won- 
ders if it is possible for him to make up the difference. 
“Over the last three years we’ve built up a list of about 
6,000 patrons. They contribute because they believe in 
what we’re doing. They’ve been very supportive,” Wells 
says. ‘‘And we’ve had corporate contributions from IBM, 
the Washington Post and C&P Telephone. We need to 
build on this base, and also we need to have more fund- 
raising events. Of course in Europe the government helps; 
there are subsidies for the arts.” Wells would like to see 


The scale of National Lyric Opera productions is 
evident in the staging of Aida shown at the top of 
the page. 
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more government involvement in funding the arts in this 
country. ‘‘What we need is a little box on the income tax 
form so that people could check off that they want some 
of their tax money to support the arts,” Wells proposes. 

Faust marked a departure from Wells’ original practice 
of using only local or unknown New York talent as per- 
formers. In Faust, four of the leading roles were sung by 
singers from the New York City Opera, with Wells him- 
self singing the baritone lead, Valentin. (Wells uses the 
stage name Nikita Rosanoff, the name of a popular Rus- 
sian basso who was Wells’ great-grandfather.) The New 
York singers, who were well received by critics, performed 
for much less than their usual fees. 

This importation of talent may be indicative of a com- 
promise Wells must come to grips with: how to keep qual- 
ity high while maintaining NLOC as a predominantly 
local company. For, Wells says, although there is consid- 
erable singing talent in Washington, most of those singers 
have lacked the opportunity to polish their abilities to the 
high professional level that sophisticated Washington au- 
diences demand. Wells is determined not to follow the 
route of the Washington Opera Company, which relies 
exclusively on non-resident artists and musicians. “*Ex- 
cept for their chorus, which is made up of local singers,”’ 
Wells notes. ‘‘But they are professional singers, they are 
paid; we have always had a local, volunteer chorus.” 
Wells feels strongly that this kind of community involve- 
ment will ultimately contribute to the success of his com- 
pany. He has made unusual efforts to involve local dance 
and choral groups; and once he even used a group of high 
school ROTC cadets in a NLOC production. 

Wells somewhat sadly acknowledges the fact that 
“name” singers appear to be an essential part of his com- 
pany’s future. “Unless you have a big name in a lead role, 
people don’t seem to think you’re serious about doing a 
high-quality production,” he says. “‘It is simply true— 
audiences are attracted to come and hear famous singers.” 
Thus Wells plans to continue to bring in singers from New 
York, but he hopes that opera’s success in Washington 
eventually will encourage some New York singers to move 
here. ‘‘Right now New York is the mecca, most of the ar- 
tists and agents are there,” he says. But he says the New 
York music community is excited by his success here to 
date, and if ‘‘opportunities to perform continue to ex- 
pand, Washington could become a very stimulating en- 
vironment for opera lovers as well as performers. ”’ 

Wells would like, eventually, to see the company grow 
to a point where he could relinquish much of the general 
management responsibility and concentrate on being 
NLOC’s artistic director. ‘‘The studying, the research, the 
production—and the singing, of course—these are the fun 
things.” 

He’d also be very happy to see more emphasis on the 
arts in both the home and the educational systems. ‘‘For 
children to acquire an appreciation for opera,” he main- 
tains, ‘‘parents must expose them to classical music, start- 
ing at an early age. You can’t grow up listening mostly to 
rock and then expect to appreciate opera overnight.” 
Wells sees a need in society for a better balance in some of 
its values. ‘‘Society tends to impose values according to 
dollars,” he says, “‘but the arts are not something where 
the value can be measured in dollars. Some things are of 
much more value; they are for the soul.” D Sandy Pinkus 
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Former GW Women Athletes 
Honored at Alumnae Night 


In the wake of Washington’s worst snow storm 
in 30 years, 16 former GW women athletes de- 
feated the elements and appeared at the Charles 
E. Smith Center on Feb. 14 for an evening of 
basketball and nostalgia. Many were former bas- 
ketball players, but swimming, archery, field 
hockey, crew and tennis also were respresented. 
Verona Elms, BA ’71, MA ’74, the sole field 
hockey player in attendance, remarked that 


According to the Women’s Athletic Depart- 
ment, efforts to encourage participation in 
Alumnae Night were hampered by the number 
of former athletes whose current whereabouts 
are unknown. A list of ‘‘missing’? women ath- 
letes follows; if your name is included or if you 
know where someone on the list is, please send 
updated address information to: Women’s Ath- 
letic Department, GWU, Charles E. Smith Cen- 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


We extend a sincere invitation to all alumni to 
participate in this year’s Alumni College 
weekend, sponsored by the Alumni Relations 
Office in cooperation with the Center for 
Washington Area Studies. Drawing on the 
resources of that center, a three-day program 
has been designed which combines lectures, 
walking tours, and visits to exciting 
restaurants, all related to this year’s theme, 
‘Washington at a Crossroads: Assessing the 
Past and Future of the Capital City and the 
Region.” Further details are provided for your 
information in the on-campus section of this 
calendar. Why not set aside the dates June 3-5 
and plan to join us for what promises to be a 
memorable event? Don’t hesitate to contact us 
for further information: Alumni House, GW, 
714 21st St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202) 676-6435. 


Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA ’65 


President 

General Alumni Association on 
Sandra H. Lear, BA ’76 ( f ó 
Director l o 

Alumni Relations Office J me ie 


On-Campus Events 


June 1—First Wednesday Lecture 
This final lecture in the 1982-83 series features 
GW Associate Professor of Law Peter Raven- 


Alumni in the News 


Governor Harry Hughes has appointed Gary R. 
Alexander, JD °67, to fill a vacancy in the Mary- 
land House of Delegates for a four-year term 
ending in 1987. Alexander, former People’s 
Counsel to the state Public Service Commission, 
currently is serving his second term as an elected 
member of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee in Maryland. 


Executive editor of Flying magazine, Berl 
Brechner, BA '68, received the 1982 National 
Award for Photography from the Aviation/ 
Space Writers Association. 


With the 1983 American School Board Educa- 
tion Scholarship, Shirley S. Briscoe, MA °75, 
will pursue an independent project entitled 
“Instructional Application of the Computer in 
the English Classroom.” Briscoe, an 18-year 
teaching veteran, will design computer programs 
for the English curriculum. 


Four New York-based GW alumni have earned 
new positions in the business world. Mitchel 
Cahn, BBA ’67, a textile executive, has been 
elected president and CEO of Broadway Manu- 
facturers Supply Corp. and all affiliated com- 
panies. Advertising executive Mark Goldman, 
BBA ’74, MBA °77, is a new vice president and 
account supervisor for Ogilvy & Mather. Mitch- 


Hansen’s presentation on ‘‘Whistleblowing.”’ 
Marvin Center ballroom, 800 21st St., N.W., 
8 p.m. To ensure seating, call Alumni Rela- 
tions, 676-6435, at least one day before the lec- 
ture. Dinner is available, starting at 6:30 p.m., 
by making reservations directly with the GW 
Club on the third floor of the Marvin Center, 
676-6610. 


June 3-5—Alumni College 


Friday, June 3: The Potomac Region 
“Washington in the Potomac Region,” 
Frederick Gutheim, acting director, GW 
graduate program in historic preservation 


‘‘Collecting Washingtoniana,’’ David 
Zeidberg, curator, Special Collections, GW 
Gelman Library 


Lunch: Georgetown Park 

Speaker: Rita Abraham, marketing director, 
Georgetown Park. Topic: ‘*Washington’s 
Revolution in Marketing” 


“The Culture of Restoration,” Dennis Gale, 
associate professor of urban and regional 
planning, GW 


Tour of Georgetown’s changing waterfront 
area 


Reception 


Saturday, June 4: Contemporary Washington 
Panel: ‘‘Washington’s Changing Profile” 


Panelists: George Grier, The Grier Partner- 
ship; Jeffrey Henig, assistant professor of 
political science, GW; Anthony Yezer, asso- 
ciate professor of economics, GW (Recom- 
mended reading: ‘‘GW Washington Studies 
No. 9” Gentrification in Adams Morgan, by 
Jeffrey Henig) 


Lunch: King’s Landing , Alexandria 
Speaker: Pamela Cressey, director, Alexandria 
Public Archaeology Program 


Walking tour of historic Old Town Alexandria 


Reception 


Sunday, June 5: Washington Neighborhoods 
“George Washington in the Foggy Bottom 
Neighborhood” (Recommended reading: 
“GW Washington Studies No. 7,” Foggy 
Bottom 1800-1975, by Suzanne Berry 
Sherwood) 


Tour of three historic suburbs: Uniontown, 
LeDroit Park and Mt. Pleasant, conducted by 
Howard Gillette, director, GW American 
studies program 


Lunch: Omega Restaurant, Adams Morgan 
Speaker: Olivia Cadaval, Ph.D. candidate in 
American civilization. Topic: ‘‘Washington’s 
Latino Community”’ 


June 9—Opening Night Reception 

Alumni attending the opening night perform- 
ance of The Mikado are invited to join the 
cast, crew and drama faculty at a reception on 
the third floor of the Marvin Center (outside 
the GW University Club) following the 8 p.m. 
performance in the Marvin Theatre. Ticket 
information and reception reservations: 
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Off-Campus Events 


The Washington Area Studies summer pro- 
gram focusing on the history, culture and 
development of the Potomac and Chesapeake 


ell J. Held, BA '76, has become vice president, 
fixed-income research department, of the invest- 
ment banking firm, Smith Barney, Harris 
Upham & Co. And Joseph C. Haberman, MAE 
"77, is the new manager of executive recruitment 
for Shearson/American Express Inc., a subsid- 
iary of American Express Co. 


Since retiring from the U.S. Navy after 21 years 
of service, M. S. Cerstvik, BA °50, has pursued 
three diverse and successful careers. After 8 
years in private business, followed by 12 years as 
a civil servant with the state of Nevada, Cerstvik 
is now an administrative law judge in Carson 
City and recently received a commendation for 
superior performance. 


Robert B. Davis, MEA °72, is winner of the 1982 
John Paradis Award for exceptional managerial 
performance at the Naval Air Test Center, Pa- 
tuxent, Md. Davis’ managerial ability was cited 
as a major factor in the Systems Engineering 
Test Directorate’s success in more than 400 de- 
velopment, test and evaluation projects in 1982. 
The expansion of the test center’s technology 
base is also attributed to Davis’ leadership, 


Charles W. L. Deale, BA '76, recently was 
awarded the Certified Association Executive 
designation. At 28, Deale is one of the youngest 
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Bay region, presents a number of special tours 
that are open to alumni (as well as the general 
public and GW students). Advance registration 
is required; fees are shown with the individual 
tours listed below. Checks should be made 
payable to GW and sent to the Washington 
Area Studies Summer Program, GW, Aca- 
demic Center Room T-106, Washington, D.C. 
20052. Further information is available by 
calling (202) 676-6070. 


Industrial Baltimore: Saturday, June 18, 

9 a.m.-5 p.m.; conducted by Dennis Zembala, 
director, Baltimore Museum of Industry. 

Fee: $10. 


Downtown Washington: Sunday, June 26, 
10 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; conducted by Kim 
Hoagland, architectural historian, Historic 
American Buildings Survey. Fee $5. 


Washington’s Early Suburbs: Uniontown and 
LeDroit Park: Sunday, July 10, 11 a.m.- 

3 p.m.; conducted by Howard Gillette, 
associate professor of American civilization, 
GW. Fee: $5. 

Capitol Hill: Saturday, Aug. 6, 10 a.m.-noon; 
conducted by Nancy Schwartz, architectural 
historian. Fee: $5. 

Georgetown Waterfront: Thursday, Aug. 18, 
5-7 p.m.; conducted by Ann Satterwaite, 
environmental planner and Georgetown 
resident. Fee: $5. 


September 23-October 8—Alumni Tour of 
Greece 

What better way is there to celebrate the begin- 
ning of fall than to postpone its arrival for two 
weeks? GW alumni who join this tour to 
Greece will do just that; they will visit Athens, 
Corinth, Olympia and, of course, the islands. 
Cost is $1,869 per person, which includes 
round-trip air fare, first-class hotel accom- 
modations (double occupancy), two meals each 
day, baggage handling, taxes and tips. For 
more information about this or other oppor- 
tunities to travel abroad in the company of 
fellow GW alumni, call the alumni travel coor- 
dinator, (202) 676-6435. 
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Deale 


Alexander 


executives to receive this mark of professional 
distinction granted by the American Society of 
Association Executives. Deale, who serves as di- 
rector of communications and membership de- 
velopment for the Wine and Spirits Wholesalers 
of America, is in his second year on ASAE’s 
Membership Development Committee and also 
serves the Greater Washington Society of Asso- 
ciation Executives as chairman of its Mem- 
bership Promotion Committee. A member of 
Sigma Phi Epsilon during his GW days, he cur- 
rently serves as president of the Alumni Board of 
the GW chapter of that fraternity. 


Kenneth M. Ferer, BS '72, has been selected to 
manage the U.S. Navy’s Nonacoustic Oceano- 
graphic Instrumentation Development Program 
in Mississippi. 


Two GW alumni have been awarded grants from 
the D.C. Commission on the Arts and Humani- 
ties. Pauline Fisher, MAE "78, received an artist- 
in-schools grant for her program that attempts 
to integrate the arts into the curriculum and ex- 
pose students to dance. Wendy Woodson, BA 
69, MA °77, lecturer in dance at GW, earned 
her second recognition grant for Wendy Wood- 
son and Present Co., the dance company she 
founded in 1980. 


The Federal National Mortgage Association, 
the nation’s largest secondary mortgage mar- 
ket commonly known as Fannie Mae, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Linda Parke Gal- 
lagher, BA ‘67, as senior vice president for cor- 
porate affairs. Gallagher joined Fannie Mae 
after four years as executive director of the Al- 
liance to Save Energy, Washington. In her new 
position, Gallagher is responsible for legislative 
and public relations, advertising and publica- 
tions, and civic involvement. 


Three GW alumni have taken new positions at 
higher education institutions. In 1982 Bettye J. 
Gardner, PhD ’74, was promoted to dean of arts 


Attention GW Graduates: 
Here’s Your Chance to Reminisce 
for Publication 


The undergraduate Office of Admissions IS 
developing a new recruiting publication to consist 
of brief feature articles by GW alumni, recollecting 
their personal undergraduate experiences. Being 
solicited are short but detailed sketches of the uni- 
versity as it existed at the time each contributor 
was enrolled, so that the complete brochure will 
present a comprehensive campus portrait. The arti- 
cles should be no more than 500 words in length 
and should concern some facet of university life. 

Submissions should be typed, double-spaced; 
legible handwriting will be accepted. A brief 
resume of the author's post-graduation activities 
should be included so that a terse biographical 
sketch can be printed with the article. In addition, if 
a good photograph can be supplied, the byline will 
be illustrated. 

The deadline for receipt is June 30, 1983, but 
early inspirations will be welcome. All contributions 
will become the property of the university, will be 
subject to minor editing, and will not be returned. 
Final selection of those articles to be published will 
rest with the Admissions Office staff. Please mail to 
Barbara Dunham, Publications Coordinator, Office 
of Admissions, GW, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Golbert 


Kelly Laughlin 


and sciences at Coppin State College, Baltimore; 
she has also received an NEH Fellowship for col- 
lege teachers. Edward D. Heath, MSA °72, was 
appointed assistant professor and director of 
academic computing services at George Mason 
University, Fairfax, Va. And Marilyn Snyder, 
MAE ’65, was promoted from instructor to as- 
sistant professor of psychology at Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N.Y., after completing her doctorate 
in education at Ball State University, Muncie, 
Ind. 


Edward A. Gold, BEE °76, recently joined the 
ITT Advanced Technology Center as senior 
technical staff member and lead engineer on the 
3 micron CMOS gate array development pro- 
gram. Gold previously held positions with Mo- 
torola and Westinghouse. 


Gloria Golbert, BA °62, coordinator of the 
Women in Computer Science program at the 
University of Denver, recently presented a paper 
on women entering computer science at the an- 
nual convention of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


Newly appointed as director of university rela- 
tions at American University, Washington, is 
Anita F. Gottlieb, BA '66, DPA °76. Gottlieb’s 
new position at American follows four years’ 
service as staff director of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources of the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Civil Service, where she di- 
rected all administrative and legislative functions 
of the subcommittee. She has served on the pro- 
gram review team for the American Council on 
Education and has been a panelist for annual 
conferences sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Public Affairs and Ad- 
ministration. 


At a recent State Department ceremony, Edwin 
Greiner, MPA ’53, received the Presidential 
Award for Meritorious Executives. Greiner was 
recognized for his contributions to the U.S. 
Army Materiel Development and Readiness 
Command’s mission of providing logistical sup- 
port to the army in the field. In government ser- 
vice since 1949, Greiner has been assistant dep- 
uty for materiel readiness at DARCOM head- 
quarters in Alexandria since 1980. 


In honor of his distinguished legal career span- 
ning five decades, Paul F. Hannah, JD 33, 
recently received the Fifty Year Award from the 
Fellows of the American Bar Foundation. The 
award recognizes Hannah’s more than fifty 
years in practice, his adherence to the highest 
principles and traditions of the legal profession 
and his public and community service. In 1963 
Hannah founded Gadsby & Hannah, now a 37- 
lawyer firm with offices in Boston, New York 
and Washington. 


Liam J. Humphreys, BA °68, MA °75, was re- 
cently sworn in as an officer in the U.S. Foreign 
Service and is scheduled to serve as vice consul in 
Kingston, Jamaica, after attending the Foreign 
Service Institute. Humphreys previously held 
positions as instructor with the institute in 
Rosslyn, Va., and as a simultaneous interpreter / 
translator with the International Monetary 
Fund. 


Two GW alumni have begun new positions with 
The Adams Group, a Washington area advertis- 


McGiffert Munson 


ing/public relations firm. Carla Hyatt, BA ’81, 
has been promoted to the position of assistant to 
the vice president. The new Adams Group art di- 
rector is graphic designer and photographer 
Naomi Sakanoue, BFA ’75, MFA °77, Sakanoue, 
an experienced commercial artist, has worked 
with Time, Newsweek and, most recently, Na- 
tion’s Business in Washington. 


Trinity College has announced the appointment 
of Charles Jacobina, MAE °78, to the newly 
created position of dean of enrollment devel- 
opment. Jacobina, a PhD candidate in GW’s 
School of Education, formerly served as special 
assistant to the dean and director of marketing 
and program planning for GW’s School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration. 


Jeffrey R. Kelly, MBA °72, is the newly ap- 
pointed senior vice president for administration 
and chief operating officer for Newton-Welles- 
ley Hospital in Massachusetts. Kelly, associate 
administrator at NWH from 1970 to 1978, will 
have particular responsibility for management 
and allocation of hospital resources. 


A realtor in Silver Spring, Md., Naomi 
Laughlin, BA 34, recently began her third term 
as president of the Montgomery County Board 
of Realtors’ Federal Credit Union. Laughlin is 
also currently serving a second term on the 
Board of Governors of the Farm and Land Insti- 
tute of the National Association of Realtors. 


James E. Lewis, BBA '68, MBA ’69, has been 
named managing director of the Chase National 
Bank of Egypt, operated jointly by Chase Man- 
hattan Bank and the National Bank of Egypt. 
Lewis begins this position after several years with 
Chase Manhattan where his international assign- 
ments have included Germany and Ireland. 


The American Automobile Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of D. James McDow- 
ell, MEA ’73, as vice president of AAA divi- 
sions. McDowell, former general manager of 
AAA-Potomac, will now oversee the admini- 
stration of AAA’s 11 divisions. 


After a distinguished military career, Lt. Gen. 
John R. McGiffert, MS ’68, has begun a new as- 
signment as administrator of the University of 
Texas Institute for Texan Cultures, San Antonio. 
In 1973, McGiffert became deputy chief of staff 
for force development at Headquarters, U.S. 
Continental Army Command, Fort Monroe, Va. 
Ordered to the Pentagon in 1975, McGiffert was 
later named director of the Army staff in the 
chief of staff’s office and, in 1980, was given 
command of the Fifth Army. Upon his retire- 
ment last January, McGiffert was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 


Thomas R. Munson, BS ’51, is the newly ap- 
pointed president of the Connecticut Product 
Development Corp., a state-related organization 
that provides risk capital to Connecticut com- 
panies. Munson formerly served as an inde- 
pendent technical and management consultant 
as well as manager of market studies for The 
Futures Group. 


GW Clinical Professor of Pathology Richard E. 
Palmer, BA ’44, MD °44, was honored in March 
with the F. K. Mostofi Distinguished Service 
Award, given by the International Academy of 
Pathology’s United States-Canadian Division. A 
past president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Medical Society of Virginia, and the 
Alexandria Medical Society, Palmer also is a life 
trustee of the American Board of Pathology, of 
which he was president in 1979. Previously 
Palmer was honored with the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award given jointly by the American So- 
ciety of Clinical Pathologists and the College of 
American Pathologists. 


David F. Parrish, MSA ’80, has joined the Fair- 
child Space& Electronics Co. as director of prod- 
uct management. Parrish will oversee the anal- 
ysis and development of Fairchild’s product 
programs. 


Gail E. Peeler, BA °75, has been promoted to 
assistant vice president of Arthur Rubloff & Co. 
of Georgia, a commercial real estate company. 
Peeler, a specialist in office space leasing, is a 
Continued on the next page 
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Where Are They Now? 


Following are 50 George Washington Univer- 
sity graduates whose whereabouts are 
unknown to the General Alumni Association. 
If you know the current address of anyone 
listed, please contact the Alumni Relations 
Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202) 676-6439. 


George Aetopoulos, BA °34 
Terry C. Aglietti, JD ’70 
Azeez Bacchus, MS 49 

Walter Bechtold, BA ’66 
Wallace H. Cameron, MBA °59 
Joel H. Cohen, BA 54 

James T. Daniel, BA ’73 

June C. Doezema, BA ’79 
Eleanore A. Earnshaw, BA ’23 
Bennett G. Edwards, MAE, °79 
Stephen A. Falk, BA ’50 
Carole A. Ford, MA ’79 

Keith V. Germain, JD ’76 
Bertha B. Goodshall, BA 733 
Murray Halperin, BEE ’52 
Seymour Heim, BS ’50 

Gladys M. Iseman, BA ’26 
Helen Owens James, BA °47 
James T. Johnson, BA °55 
Thomas F. Kady, BA °55 
Josephine Ward Kelley, AA *40 


Andrew M. Knappen, BA °36 
John Lankford, BCE °36 
Sylvia Litovitz, BA °37 

Rolland J. Lund, MA °47 
Charles J. McLean, PhD ’70 
Francis R. McGlynn, BA °47 
Marie B. Merry, BA °47 

David Morag, MSE °74 
Richard H. Nathan, AS °77 
June E. Noon, BA °73 

Anne B. Oakley, BS *62 

Milton Orman, BA °55 

Robert K. Painter, JD °59 
Judy E. Pearson, MHC °79 
Anne Woodring Poland, BSM ’72 
Edward F. Quigley, LLB °37 
Mary L. Ray, BBA ’68 

Joseph H. Richmond, MBA ’52 
Wendy S. Rosen, MS °76 
Charles M. Savage, AS ’75 
Mark K. Steiger, BS °77 
Penelope A. Tatem, BAE °74 
Thomas A. Turner Jr., JD %69 
Martha V. Van Ogtrop, BA ’70 
William R. West, BA ’50 

Carol E. Wilder, MA 68 
Dickson K. Yagi, BA ’59 
Patricia K. Zalar, BAE ’68 
Margot M. Zuelzer, AA ’63 
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Peeler Steele 
member of the Atlanta Board of Realtors and 
Commercial Real Estate Women. 


Franc J. Pigna, MBA ’77, is now president, 
commercial-industrial real estate division, and 
executive vice president and managing director, 
international realty marketing division in the Far 
East, Europe and Latin America for Roland In- 
ternational Corp., Coconut Grove, Fla. Pigna is 
also American chapter delegate for the Interna- 
tional Real Estate Federation based in Paris. 


Irving Rappaport, JD ‘66, has been elected assis- 
tant corporate secretary and has joined Bally 
Manufacturing Corp. as associate general coun- 
sel at the company’s headquarters in Chicago. 


After completing an internship at the U.S. State 
Department Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, Jose Rodriguez, BA ’82, was appointed 
special assistant for Caribbean affairs by the 
Secretary of State of Puerto Rico. Rodriguez 
assists the Secretary in coordinating Puerto 
Rico’s involvement in the Caribbean Basin In- 
itiative. 


Richard H. Sheehan Jr., BA ’64, JD ’67, has 
been elected senior vice president, secretary and 
general counsel of Kaufman and Broad, Los An- 
geles, a multinational company engaged in hous- 
ing, financial services and life insurance. 
Sheehan has been a special attorney with the 
U.S. Department of Justice and a litigator for 
the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Most recently, Sheehan served as vice presi- 
dent-law and secretary for Caesars World, Inc. 


Robert K. Smith, MEA ’76, has become vice 
president, engineering, for Navidyne Corp., 
Newport News, Va. Smith joined Navidyne in 
1980 as administrative program manager for 
satellite communications and was instrumental 
in the development of the ESZ-8000 Satellite 
Communicator. In his new position, Smith has 
responsibility for the company’s overall engi- 
neering effort. 


Two GW alumni have been appointed to federal 
government positions. Steven E. Some, BA °76, 
was recently appointed special assistant to the 
director of congressional and legislative affairs, 
office of the secretary of the interior. And 
Martha B. Stephens, MAE °72, has been pro- 
moted to the position of deputy comptroller 
for management resources, Department of the 
Treasury. Stephens will be responsible for the 
human resources and the administrative services 
divisions. In 1977, 1979 and 1980 she received 
Special Achievement Awards from the Treasury 
Department. 


Donald S. Spigler, MA ’64, a retired Foreign 
Service Officer, has been reelected to a fifth con- 
secutive term as mayor of South Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


Former Air Force Col. Lee W. Spitler, MA ’62, 
has been elected a senior executive vice president 
of Irving Bank Corp., New York City. He is also 
chairman of the board of the Irving Insurance 
Corp. 


U.S. Naval Research Laboratory officer Lendell 
E. Steele, BS °50, has been elected vice-chairman 
of the board of directors of the American Socie- 
ty for Testing and Materials. Steele, who is asso- 
ciate superintendent of the Materials Science and 
Technology Division and head of the Thermo- 


Stephens Todt 


structural Materials Branch for NRL, received 
the ASTM Dudley Medal Award in 1973 and the 
ASTM Award of Merit in 1978. He is the author 
of over 100 articles on the effects of radiation. 


Michael L. Subin, BA ’71, MPA °77, MA ’81, 
has joined seven other Montgomery County, 
Md. citizens on the Montgomery College Board 
of Trustees. Subin, a legislative representative 
and public policy analyst for the systems tech- 
nology division of Tracor, Inc. in Rockville, was 
appointed by Gov. Harry R. Hughes. Subin has 
served the county as director and vice president 
of community relations for the Chamber of 
Commerce and is commanding officer of a Na- 
val Reserve telecommunications unit. 


Malcolm S. Todt, BBA °67, has been named 
treasurer of Insilco Corp., Meriden, Conn., 
manufacturer of industrial and consumer goods. 
After nine years in various financial and treasury 
positions at Scovill, Inc., Todt joined Insilco in 
1977 as assistant treasurer. 


For her involvement in numerous causes and or- 
ganizations over the years, Evelyn Vernon, BA 
*33, was recently inducted into the Salt Lake City 
Council of Women’s Hall of Fame. While she 
served as assistant professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Utah, Vernon also 
found time to act as president of the Women’s 
State Legislative Council and as a Friendship 
Force ambassador to Venezuela, Korea and Ber- 
lin, Germany. Vernon has been recognized by 
President Reagan for her lifetime of volunteer 
activities. 


Among the more than 800 alumni and senior 
citizens enrolled in GW’s alumni audit program 
are two who wrote to GWTimes: Rosalie Y. 
Webb, MA '65, a retired public school teacher 
now taking a Theory of Music course, and Mor- 
ton Fischman, BEE °53, who, after 35 years with 
the U.S. Navy, is now auditing his eighth course 
at GW. The alumni audit program allows all 
alumni to audit selected university courses for a 
$25 fee; the courses are free to alumni and Foggy 
Bottom residents who are 65 or over. 


John H. Wiand, MS ’68, has received the 
Defense Intelligence Agency’s highest civilian 
award for exceptional service and achievements. 
As team chief for internal D.1.A. inspections, 
Wiand personally conducted investigations in 
two U.S. embassies, resulting in enhanced State 
Department readiness in the event of counter- 
terrorist situations overseas. 


Air Products and Chemicals, Inc., Allentown, 
Pa., has appointed Frank Wyant, PhD ’77, chief 
economist in charge of economic forecasting ac- 
tivities. Wyant is responsible for identifying, 
analyzing and forecasting trends in the U.S. 
economy and their impact on the company’s 
business strategies. Before joining Air Products 
in 1982, Wyant was associated with Argonne 
National Laboratory. 


And what about you? We'd like to highlight 
news of your career and other accomplishments. 
Much of our material for this section comes di- 
rectly from alumni who write us—why not be 
one of them? Send us a note, and if possible a 
black and white photo, which we'll return upon 
request; then look for yourself in an upcoming 
issue. While we can’t always use all the material 
we receive because of restrictions on space, we 
do give every submission careful consideration. 


Alumni Authors 


Natalie Abrams, BA ‘65, (co-editor, with 
Michael D. Buckner), Medical Ethics: A Clinical 
Textbook and Reference for the Health Care 
Professions. Focusing on issues not ordinarily 
dealt with in texts on bioethics, the editors pre- 
sent primary material, actual cases dealing with 
the realities of health care and the moral dilem- 
mas and choices faced by practitioners. The 
book details particular positions or decisions, 
debate over the rationale and justification for 
various options. The co-editors are both assis- 
tant professors of philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity Medical School and are co-directors of 
NYU’s Philosophy and Medicine Program. MIT 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1983. 


Mark Dawidziak, BA '78, The Barter Theater 
Story: Love Made Visible, The Appalachian 
Consortium Press, Boone, N.C., 1983. In this il- 
lustrated history Dawidziak (who was arts editor 
of the GW Hatchet) traces the 50-year existence 
of the Barter, which began during the Depres- 
sion on the principle that culture-hungry farmers 
would gladly trade excess foodstuffs for tickets 
to a play. The theater has survived as the first 
state theater in the country and the longest-run- 
ning professional resident theater, staging plays 
in America’s second-oldest theatrical structure— 
while serving as an early training ground for such 
prominent performers as Gregory Peck, Hume 
Cronyn, Patricia Neal and Ned Beatty. 


Joan Lidoff, BA °66, Christina Stead. A full- 
length critical study of the work of Stead, the 
contemporary Australian-born novelist whose 
books have both delighted and disturbed review- 
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Alumni Artists 
Water colors by Verna DeChene Algire, BA ’61, 
have been displayed at an exhibit in the FDIC 
building in Washington. A retired art teacher, 


Algire is now a private tutor in art appreciation 
and language arts. 


The O’Kane Gallery, University of Houston, is 
the site of a May 9-27 one-person exhibition by 
Lydia Bodnar-Balahutrak, MFA ’77. Both oil 
paintings and drawings will be featured. 


John F. Degen, MFA °79, instructor in theater at 
Mount St. Mary’s College, began his fourth sea- 
son at Toby’s Dinner Theater in Columbia, Md., 
this February. Degen has appeared in produc- 
tions of Guys and Dolls, West Side Story and 
George M. His film work includes the recent 
movie, Diner. 


A new work by Jimilu Mason, BA °53, was in- 
stalled at Alexandria, Va.’s Market Square in 
April. Titled Brio, the work is a 6-foot high 
bronze sculpture of a male dancer, and is a gift 
to the city by the Northern Virginia Fine Arts 
Association through a grant from Alexandrians 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Sharrard Elliot. The installa- 
tion was the first in a series of events marking 
“Sculpture Week” in Alexandria, during which 
works of sculpture will be displayed at some 60 
sites, including parks and public buildings, in 
the Old Town section of the city. Mason created 
Brio, which rests on a travertino pedestal, from 
a 7-inch Italian bozzetto (model) and did much 
of the actual work in Italy, including the clay 
model and the casting. The sculpture will remain 
in its Market Square location indefinitely; even- 
tually it will be permanently placed elsewhere in 
the city. 


The work of Laura Peery, MFA ’78, was ex- 
hibited last September at the fourth annual 
graphic arts show, ‘‘A Weekend with the Arts,” 
held at the Williamsburg Hospitality House. 


ers and peers. Lidoff notes, for example, that 
when Saul Bellow received the Nobel Prize in 
1976, ‘the proclaimed Stead deserving of that 
award.” Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, 1983. 


Barbara J. Powell, MA °60, A Layman’s Guide 
to Mental Health Problems and Treatments. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Il., 1981. 
Powell, a clinical psychologist on the staff of the 
Veterans Administration Medical Center in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., provides a practical, non-tech- 
nical guide to mental health problems and treat- 
ments which answer questions of definition, 
cause, effect, diagnosis and therapy. 


Roger Ritvo, MBA °70, Linking Health Care 
and Social Services, Sage Publications Inc., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., 1982. 


Jack Voelpel, BA '48, MA °50 (ed.), Word 
Retrieval Handbook, Beekman Hill Press, New 
York, 1983. Voelpel’s brief, humorous hand- 
book takes aim at those words in our language— 
mostly words with prefixes—the root word of 
which has ceased to be used, or which may never 
have been in usage. In his ‘‘foreword from a 
gruntled lexicographer,” Voelpel admits to a 
somewhat tongue in cheek attitude; he then leads 
the reader through a series of suggested new 
words (with definitions, opposites and usage ex- 
amples), from acerbate (opp. exacerbate) to 
vulse (opp. convulse). Undoubtedly some of 
Voelpel’s words are sipid and should become 
funct; he is in any event to be proached for his 
efforts! 


Peery presently operates her own studio in 
Arlington. 


Wayne Peterson, BA ’52, MFA °63, chairman of 
the Edinboro (Pa.) State College Art Depart- 
ment this spring semester, exhibited his water- 
colors and acrylics in March at the Meadville 
Council of the Arts Gallery in Meadville, Pa. 


An exhibition of etchings and lithographs by 
State College, Pa., artist Philip H. Sauerlender, 
BA ’80, appeared in Juniata College’s Shoe- 
maker Galleries. Sauerlender, who has shown 
his work on both coasts, is currently a graduate 
assistant at Penn State where he supervises the 
lithography and intaglio printshops. 


Making Peace with Myself is the title of Lydia 
Bodnar-Balahutrak’s oil on canvas, on display 
through May 27 at The O’Kane Gallery, 
Houston, Texas. 
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In Memoriam 


David Apter, Att. ’35, Nov. 29, 

Rockville 

Phillip H. Brooks, BA ’53, MA ’64, Jan. 3, 
Vienna, Va. 

John P. Cissel, BS ’52, Dec. 20, Washington 


Austin E. Dearman, MA ’28, Jan. 12, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Paul D. Dickens, MA ’27, PhD °33, Dec. 8, 
Marietta, Ohio 

Oscar C. Disler, BA ’45, MA ’58, Bradenton, 
Fla. 

George W. Everett, MBA °62, La Jolla, Calif. 
Ralph Q. Flint, MBA °78, Jan 13, Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Antone R. Gallaher, MAE ’65, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Johnie R. Godwin, MIA ’65, Apr. 2, 1982, 
Norman, Okla. 


Anna M. Hamilton, BA ’25, Washington 


Robert S. Harrison, BA 51, Dec. 15, 

Bear, Del. 

Charles E. Hathaway, MSA °78, Jan 28, 1982, 
Fairfax 

Wilbur K. Hess, BA ’49, Nov. 9, Oil City, 

Pa. 


Robert C. Knight Jr., MBA ’75, Nov. 4, 
Centerville, Ohio 

George P. LaBarge, MSA ’79, March 5, 
Mariposa County, Calif. 


Philipp H. Lohman, BA °33, Dec. 11, 
Houston 

F. Stearns MacNeil, BA °35, Jan 24, Fort 
Myers, Fla. 

Mary H. McKay, BAE ’34, MAE °37, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Howard J. May, BS ’29, Dec. 31, Westport, 
Pa. 

Jens Nyholm, MA ’34, Jan. 27, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Roy E. Pelto, BA °45, Vienna, Va. 


Margaret Pepper, BAE ’26, MAE °31, 
Nov. 14, Bethesda 


Dorothy P. Phelps, BA °34, Winchester, Va. 
Stanley T. Poch, BA ’42, Coulee Dam, Wash. 
Andrew P. Rennie, EdD *64, Greenbelt, Md. 


Fred J. Richards, BS 52, Dec 7, Spartanburg, 
DC, 


Winfield S. Scott, MBA °64, Nov. 23, 
Falls Church 


Paul J. Sedgwick, Att. °25, Jan. 4, 
Washington 


Cary W. A. Sheard, BA °38, Oct. 28, 
Washington 


Richard D. Sork, BBA ’75, Dec. 21, Penn 
Valley, Pa. 


Mary E. Stadmueller, MAE °52, Washington 


FEE TRY SATIS 
1984 Alumni Directory 


A new Alumni Directory will be printed in 
early 1984, in order to help alumni keep 
in touch with one another. The directory, 
to be published in a hard-cover volume 
Only, will cost $35 and will contain 
alphabetic, class and geographic listings 
of all GW alumni. Questionnaires will be 
sent this spring in order to gather 
information for the directory. An order 
Coupon will be provided with the ques- 
tionnaire. Be sure to reserve your copy 
early to be certain that you will have this 
valuable reference. 


Marguerite L. Steele, BAE ’26, Nov. 2, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


David H. Strother, MSE ’24, Nov. 6, 
Englewood, Colo. 


Joseph J. Stubbs, MA °32, Greenwood, S.C. 


Howard A. Thomas, BS ’50, Nov. 14, Falls 
Church 


Earl K. Van Swearingen, MAE ’58, Oct. 24, 
Alexandria 


John B. Williams Jr., MBA °57, Aug. 23, 
Reno 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Joseph M. Friedman, BA ’36, MD 39, clinical 
professor of obstetrics/gynecology since 1953, 
March 13, Washington 

The family suggests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions to 
the GW Medical Center. 


Herbert Jehle, professor emeritus of physics, 


Jan. 14, Koblenz, Germany 


Alvin C. Wyman, clinical professor of 
radiology and former chief of the GW Medical 
Center’s Division of Diagnostic Radiology, 


March 28, Washington 


The family suggests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of donations to 
the Alvin C. Wyman Memorial Fund, GW 


Medical Center. 
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The Arts 


JUNE 


9-12 

University Theatre 
presents Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s operetta 
The Mikado, from 
the 9th through the 
11th at 8 pm; on the 
12th at 2 pm, 
Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theatre, $5 
general admission, 
$2.50 students, 
senior citizens. 
Tickets and 
reservations: 
676-6178 


Workshops, 
Seminars 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in the 
Academic Center, 
801 22nd St., NW, 
Suite T509, offers 
workshops 
throughout the 
summer in: Resume 
and Letter Writing; 
Negotiating Salary 
and Benefit 
Packages; 
Organizing Your 
Job Search; 
Locating Summer 
Jobs and 
Internships; 
Effective 
Interviewing; 
Implementing a 
Career Change. For 
details, call 
676-6495 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of special 
seminars, test review 
courses, and 
certificate 
programs. For a 
catalog or specific 
information about 
dates and locations, 
call 676-7036 


GW Reading Center 
offers diagnostic 
services, tutoring 
and other special 
programs in 
addition to its 
regular course 
offerings for 
children, 
adolescents, and 
adults. Information: 
676-6286 


GW Toastmasters 
Club offers a self- 


help program to aid 
participants in 
improving listening 
and speaking skills 
and overcoming 
nervousness in 
public speaking. 
Meetings are the 
first, second and 
third Wednesdays of 
each month and will 
be held throughout 
the summer. 
Information: Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


MAY 


9-June 15 

Adult Reading 
course: Level I, 
“Foundations of 
Reading,” Mondays 
and Wednesdays, 
3-5 pm or 5:30-7:30 
pm; information: 
676-6286 


10-June 16 

Adult Reading 
course: level II, 
“Advanced Reading 
Techniques,” 
Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 3-5 pm 
or 5:30-7:30 pm; 
information 
676-6286 


11, 18 

GW Toastmasters 
Club meeting, 
Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Center: May 11, 
room 426, 
12:15-1:15 pm; May 
18, room 413, 
12:15-1:15 pm; open 
to the public, free; 
information: Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


JUNE 


1, 8, 15 

GW Toastmasters 
Club meeting, 
Marvin Center: 
June 1, room 413, 
12:15-1:15 pm; 
June 8, room 426, 
12:15-1:15 pm; 
June 15, room 410, 
12:15-1:15 pm; open 
to the public, free; 
information: Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


13-July 18 

The George 
Washington 
Institute for 
Dramatic Actors 
Workshop, 
featuring guest 
artists Doug Barr, 
co-star of the ABC- 
TV series ‘‘The Fall 
Guy” and Doug 
Wager, associate 
director, Arena 
Stage. For 


information, 
contact the GW 
Summer Sessions 
Office, 2003 G St., 
NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, 
676-6360 


The Reading Center 
offers the following 
courses and 
seminars in June, 
July and August. 
Information: 
676-6286 


20-July 27 
“Foundations of 
Reading,” second 
session 


21-July 28 
“Advanced Reading 
Techniques,” 
second session 


27-July 29 
“Spelling and 
Composition for 
Horrendous 
Spellers,’” 
instruction for 
junior and senior 
high school 
students, Monday- 
Thursday, 

9:30 am-noon 


27-July 21 
“Developing 
Logical Thinking 
Skills,” a special 
program for 
children aged 3 
through 10, 
Monday-Thursday, 
9:30-11:30 am 


30-July 1 
Professional 
seminar: 
“Treatment and 
Prevention of 
Learning 
Disabilities: 

A Piagetian 
Approach” 


JULY 


5-29 

‘*Intensive Pre- 
college Preparatory 
Program,” for 
incoming freshmen 
to sharpen their 
academic skills, 
Monday-Friday, 

8 am-3 pm 


13-15 
Professional 
seminar: 
“Development of 
Thinking in 
Children: Piaget 
and Education” 


18-29 

“High School Study 
Skills” for students 
in grades 9-12, 


Monday-Friday, 
10:30 am-noon or 
12:30-2 pm 


AUGUST 


3 

Professional 
seminar: ‘‘Vision 
and Visual Skill 
Testing” 


Commence- 
ments 
MAY 


8 

Receptions follow 
ceremonies. 
Information: 
University 
Marshal’s Office, 
676-6325 

SGBA, Smith 
Center, 10:30 am 
GSAS, Marvin 
Theatre, 12:30 pm 
SPIA, Lisner 
Auditorium, 1 pm 
Columbian College, 
Smith Center, 3 pm 
SEAS, Lisner 
Auditorium, 4 pm 
SEHD, Lisner 
Auditorium, 7 pm 


22 

National Law 
Center, 1:30 pm, 
Charles E. Smith 
Center. 


27 

School of Medicine 
and Health 
Sciences, 3:30 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium. 


Legally 
Speaking 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office 
676-6420 


MAY 


24 

Connecticut 
Chapter, GWLA, 
luncheon, noon, 
Park Plaza Hotel, 
New Haven, Conn. 


26 

GWLA Board of 
Directors semi- 
annual meeting, 

5 pm; GWLA 
annual meeting, 

6 pm; both in GW 
University Club, 
Members Lounge, 
Marvin Center 


29 

GWLA breakfast, 
7:30 am, Nevada 
State Bar 
convention, Hyatt 


Del Monte Hotel, 
Monterey, Calif. 


JUNE 


9 

Maryland Chapter, 
GWLA, reception, 
8 pm, Maryland Bar 
Association annual 
meeting, Sheraton 
Fontainbleau, 
Ocean City, Md. 


10 

Georgia Chapter, 
GWLA, breakfast, 
7:45-9 am, State Bar 
of Georgia annual 
meeting, De Soto 
Hilton Hotel, 
Savannah, Ga. 


18 

GWLA break fast, 
7:30 am, Virginia 
State Bar annual 
meeting, Holiday 
Inn/ Virginia Beach 
on the Ocean, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


18 

GWLA break fast, 
7:30-8:45 am, 
Florida Bar annual 
meeting, Walt 
Disney World, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Medically 
Speaking 


The Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers the 
following seminars 
to all GW medical 
alumni and others. 
Information: 
676-4285 


JUNE 


17-19 

‘*Institute on 
Medical Hypnosis,” 
Ross Hall, GW 
campus 


20-22 
‘**Management of 
Chronic Diseases in 
the Office Practice 
Setting,” Marvin 
Center 


JULY 


16 

“Flexible 
Sigmoidoscopy,”’ 
Washington 
Marriott 


30-August 2 
“Fourth 
International 
Congress on Clinical 
Enzymology,” 
Crystal City 
Marriott 


Summer 
Sessions 


More than 500 
classes, from art to 
women’s studies, 
including many 
special programs, 
are offered during 
the 1983 Summer 
Sessions. For 
general information, 
schedule of classes, 
and an application, 
contact the GW 
Summer Sessions 
Office, 2003 G St., 
NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, 
676-6360 


MAY 


13 
Registration, Ist 
Summer Session 


JUNE 


10 
Registration, 2nd 
Summer Session 


JULY 


20 
Registration, 3rd 
Summer Session 


Smith Center 
Hours 


Summer hours for 
the Charles E. 
Smith Center for 
Physical Education 
and Athletics, 600 
22nd St., NW, are 
Monday through 
Friday, 9am-10pm; 
Saturday, 10am- 
6pm; and Sunday, 
1-6pm. For 
information on 
alumni memberships 
and specific hours 
of operation of the 
pool, tennis courts, 
and weight room, 
call 676-7481 


Athletic 
Program 


AUGUST 


21-24 

Summer volleyball 
camp. Coed, open 
to students enrolled 
in grades 7-11. Also, 
special coaches’ 
session. Application 
deadline: July 1. 
Contact Pat 
Sullivan, Smith 
Center 203, 
676-6152 
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for a neighbor of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNI 


If this photo recalls happy moments 
you’ve spent at the theater, you’re 
probably a prime candidate for 
membership in C.A.S.T., Contrib- 
uting Associates in Support of the 
Theatre. Formed at GW last 
February, C.A.S.T. is open to any 
person or organization interested in 
the drama division and the University 
Theatre. According to C.A.S.T. 
founding member Dr. Alan Wade of 
the GW Speech and Drama Depart- 
ment, the primary purposes for 
which the group was intitiated 
include: attracting new undergraduate 
and graduate students; providing 
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The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 


Second Class Postage 
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current students with a network of 
alumni and friends, employed in 
theater and related professions, from 
whom they might seek career assis- 
tance; raising money for scholarships 
and assistantships and providing 
other means of support for the 
activities of the drama division; and 
collecting, maintaining and exhibiting 
historical memorabilia from past 
University Theatre productions. 


Among gifts already received is the 
photo above, donated by Dorothy 
Ohliger, which shows Clytemnestra 
(Ohliger) welcoming home 


CAR-RT SORI 
RESIDENT 
2140 G ST NW 


WASHINGTON DC 20037 6 


Agamemnon (Henry Danilowicz) in 
the University Players’ 1948 
production of Agamemnon. Who 
else is in this picture? If you 

can identify others, please 

let C.A.S.T. know. 


C.A.S.T. offers a number of 
membership categories, and Wade 
says that such contributions are tax 
deductible and are included with 
contributions to the GW annual- fund 
campaign. For information about 
C.A.S.T., call the theatre at 

(202) 676-6178. 
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